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Director’s Address 
April 29th, 1974 


I wish to begin this Address, my first as your new Director, by thanking 
you all-- Council Members, Professors, Administrative Staff and Students 
(past and present) for making me feel so welcome as I assume my duties. 
The many kind letters that I received when my appointment was made 
public nearly two years ago, and the many later expressions of good will 
from within and without the College, have been a great encouragement 
to me, 

When Sir Hubert Parry took over the Directorship of this College 
from Sir George Grove in 1894 he devoted the whole of his first address 
to an appreciation of the work of his predecessor. He began ‘I cannot 
help being conscious that the strongest feeling which is present in our 
minds at this moment is the sense of the great loss we have sustained in the 
absence of our dear.... Director. It is a loss that we shall inevitably 
feel the results of for a long while. But the energy and ability of our 
professors and the goodwill and honourable conduct of all you scholars, 
exhibitioners and students may carry our College through the crisis; and 
it is rather as the loss of a personal friend who made a part almost of our 
daily lives that we shall feel his absence most severely. ‘There are few of 
you here present who have not felt the influence of his personality and 
realized the whole-hearted enthusiasm for whatever is really good, which 
was his most marked characteristic, And we unluckily older people, who 
could call him friend even in the days before many of you were born, can 
recall an even more lively phase of his (life) ...... You who have only 
known him for years can have no such idea of him as we who have known 
him for tens of years... .? 

low apt those words, spoken eighty years ago, seem today. ‘There 
can be relatively few present in this hall who remember, as people of my 
age can, the apparently young Mr Keith Falkner at the height of his 
carecr as a singer, He became one of the great artists of his generation, 
partly because he possessed a voice of beautiful quality supported by superb 
technique; but more especially because his character and musicianship 
revealed themselves in every performance that he gave. Some older 
people here will remember especially his sympathetic singing of English 
songs, but for me as a hero-worshipping schoolboy it was his singing of 
Bach, and particularly the Christus part in the St Matthew Passion, that 
was unrivalled. 

You who never knew the Mr Keith Falkner of whom I have spoken 
can at least be grateful that you have known the Sir Keith Falkner who 
did so much for the College, and who with typical modesty decided at the 
last concert given in his honour in Westminster Abbey to sit amongst the 
second basses as a humble member of the Choral Class. 

If the College has, during the last 14 years, been a happy place in 
which to live and work, it is due in no small measure to the influence of 
Sir Keith and Lady Falkner. ‘Tribute to them both has already been 
paid on numerous occasions during the last term, and I only wish today 
to add my own gratitude for all the help that they have given to my wife 
and myself during recent weeks; and to express the hope that they will 
find in retirement the happiness that they richly deserve. All of us want 
them to return to College whenever they can, and they will always be 
welcome in our midst, as are their predecessors Sir Ernest and Lady 


Bullock. 
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I suppose that a new Director could be expected during his first 
address to remind himself and others of the history of the College from its 
Royal foundation nearly a hundred years ago to the present day; to trace 
its gradual development both in size and in the scope of its activities; to 
recall with gratitude the benefactors, and with respect the eminent 
musicians, who over the years have helped to establish the reputation of 
the College; to examine its present structure, curriculum and aims; to 
discuss how far those aims are relevant, and to what extent (ifat all) they 
need to be altered to meet current needs; and to end by producing a 
‘blueprint’ for the College for the ensuing ten years, rather as a political 
party publishes a manifesto. 

Some of you may be disappointed—but more of you greatly relieved 

that I intend to spare you such a lengthy and detailed discourse today. 

It is not because I think that we should be ignorant of College 
history, and unmindful of the work of our predecessors, for the past can be 
an inspiration to the present, and sometimes even a guide to the future. 
But an adequate review of the past history of this College would require 
several addresses. And I am not going to talk about the present College 
structure, curriculum and aims, nor suggest possible changes in the future, 
because I think that such a subject, embracing all aspects of College life, 
is better undertaken by a Director who has been in oflice for a reasonable 
length of time; who has cither sensed for himself (or been made aware of 
by others) special needs; who has studied College problems at first hand 
and lived with them; who has understood the limitations that circum- 
stances impose; and, (most important), has had the opportunity of formal 
and informal discussion with Council members, professors, administrative 
staffand students. It is unlikely that I, coming from outside the College, 
should by the first day of my first term as Director have ‘dreamt up bright 
ideas’ that have not occurred to others and been studied by them. 

I am however going to talk for a few moments about the reputation 
of our College; something of which we can justly feel proud. 

The reputation of a College such as ours depends to a great extent 
upon a few men and women who have achieved national and interna- 
tional fame. We have only to look around us at the portraits in this hall 
to be reminded of some of the great composers, conductors, singers, Instru- 
mentalists and former Directors who have served the College faithfully 
and brought it renown. Each year individuals achieve successes of which 
we can all be proud. Only a fortnight ago one of our 2nd year students 

Yitkin Seow) won the 1974 BBC piano-playing competition, and we all 
join in congratulating him, and Mr Angus Morrison, his Professor-—on 
this great achievement. 

But the reputation of a College also depends upon the far greater 
number of students, who, perhaps less famous, go out to give devoted 
service to the musical profession day by day, week by week, year by year, 
whether as performers, teachers, critics or administrators. 

Each one of us then is an ambassador of the College from the day we 
arrive here, ‘The things we say or write, the things we do, can all help to 
enhance the high reputation which the College enjoys in the musical world. 

Do not let us pretend though that the College (and for that matter 
any other national musical institution) has been spared adverse criticism, 
There are always some who for one reason or another wish to attack the 
established order. Some of these critics are failed or disappointed 
musicians who have become embittered and disillusioned. ‘They find 
that it soothes their injured pride to place the blame for their unhappy 
state on others. 
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‘Ihe vast majority of people who pass through this College are grate- 
ful for what they reccive, but I have met, and I expect that you too have 
met, some former students who say ‘ I got absolutely nothing out of 
College’. It is always my guess that most of those people first of all never 
took the trouble to find out just how much College had to offer, and 
secondly never said to themselves ‘How can I best make a contribution to 
College life’? It is my experience that those who get the most out of life, 
and are the happiest, are those who are giving most to the community in 
which they live. 

In one of his later addresses Sir Hubert Parry said of happiness “The 
happiest people are those who have the widest outlook’. 1 would add to 
that, and say that the happiest people that I have met are the busiest, and 
that the busiest people that I have met are the ones most likely to be able 
to find time to help others. 

[ have spoken of the embittered critics of the College, and I intend to 
dismiss them, for though they may anger us temporarily they are best 
ignored, But there are other critics, fond of and deeply loyal to the 
College, some of whom have studied here, some of whom have taught 
here, who feel that there are ways in which College life could be improved. 
We must always be receptive to their ideas, and we should welcome 
constructive suggestions for reform, from whatever quarter they may come, 
for no institution can stand still in a rapidly changing world. But change 
for the sake of change is dangerous, and we must beware of removing 
things that have stood the test of time, unless we are reasonably convinced 
that we have better things to put in their place. 

The College exists to give the best possible training to those wishing 
to enter the musical profession, ‘The profession is highly competitive, 
possibly more so today than ever before in the history of the College: but 
so is entrance to this College. ‘The Registrar informs me that at the 
recent Entrance Examination 810 candidates were examined, It was 
only possible for reasons of space to accept 237. Of the remainder, a 
further 235 had reached a standard which was acceptable for entry but 
they could not be offered places. Conditions for study are in some respects 
better than they have ever been. ‘There are more scholarships and prizes 
to be obtained; there are more opportunities for advanced study (thanks 
to the generosity of an increasing number of Musical Trusts) ; and there is 
both more variety and more scope in the professional careers available to 
good musicians. 

There are no short cuts in a musician’s training, for success can only 
be achieved by the combination of talent with hard work and discipline. 
Hard work brings its own satisfaction, but it depends on good health. 
Good health in turn depends upon discipline, for we should plan our lives 
so that we have time not only for work, but also for mental and physical 
recreation, As we plan our lives we musicians ought constantly to remem- 
ber how lucky we are to be spending the greater part of each day doing the 
thing that we love most. ‘There may be an element of drudgery in our 
lives, but it’s as nothing compared with the misery of millions who find it 
well-nigh impossible to find fulfilment in their daily occupations, who 
work only to provide the food and shelter necessary for existence. For us 
our work is our pleasure, and often that pleasure is enhanced, because it 
is a pleasure that can be shared with others. 

The term ahead ought to be a very enjoyable one, for we have a full 
programme of concerts, lectures and other activities in College, which will 
culminate in three performances of Figaro. 
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I am very pleased too that Sir Arthur Bliss, Master of the Queen’s 
Musick, and a member of our Council, will present the prizes at the end 
of term. 


In addition to these events in College there are some important out- 
side engagements. On Sunday next the Twentieth Century Ensemble 
will be taking part in a concert at 4 p.m. at St John’s, Smith Square, 
under Mr Edwin Roxburgh, as part of the English Bach Festival. ‘The 
programme will be devoted to works by Elizabeth Lutyens. ‘This concert 
will be repeated at Oxford two days later. 

On Saturday June 22nd the First Orchestra and Choral Class will 
take to the Aldeburgh Festival the programme which they will have 
given here two days earlier. Of outstanding interest and a real challenge 
to all involved will be Stravinsky's Rite of Spring under Mr Edwin 
Roxburgh. To the best of my knowledge—but I may well be wrong 
this will be the first time that The Rite—one of the great orchestral works 
of the century—will have been performed by a College Orchestra. At 
that Concert the Choral Class and First Orchestra will perform Holst’s 
Choral Symphony as a tribute to Holst in his centenary year. His 
daughter Imogen plans to attend a rehearsal at College and to be present 
at the Aldeburgh performance. 

The Bach Cantata Choir will be giving a concert at St George's, 
Hanover Square, on Wednesday June 26th and the First Chamber 
Orchestra under Mr Harvey Phillips will be visiting Broadstairs on 
Friday June 28th. 

I look forward to all these events and to the work that lies ahead of 
me. Being new to College I have much to learn, and I shall need the 
continued sympathetic help and guidance of many people, but particu- 
larly the administrative staff. I for my part will endeavour to preserve 
the happy relationship that exists between Professors and Students, past 
and present, and I shall hope to maintain the climate in which all of you 
can find joy and fulfilment in your daily work. 


When I came into the Director’s office this morning, I found on my 
desk a calendar—the sort which has a motto for cach day of the year, 
For Monday April 29th, 1974 the motto is ‘It doesn’t matter where we 
live, as long as we live where we are’! 


on rp TID TD mn 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Dear Sir, 
SIR KEITH FALKNER 

May a very Rural Musician be allowed to say how much I personally have appre- 
ciated Sir Keith’s reign at the Royal College of Music. His interest in our Choral 
Society was very genuine and he came himself frequently to sing in the Oratorio Concerts, 
taking his place humbly amongst the Basses, and his kindness and helpfulness was a byword 
with all who came year after year. 

The warmth of the welcome one received on returning to College was worth a great 
deal to us former students. His courtcousness and gentleness made him greatly loved and 
he will be greatly missed. May his retirement be happy with lots of exciting new fields 
to conquer. 

Yours truly, 
JUNE ABERDEEN 


taddo House, Aberdeen. 
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Editorial 


No one, surely, can hear a performance of Bach’s St John Passion at 
one time or another without being arrested by Pilate’s curious yet pro- 
found utterance—‘What is truth?’ Then, as now, deep-thinking men 
must have been aware of the insidious danger of propaganda and all the 
mechanisms of statistics and mass-hysteria induction that are ‘journey- 
men’ with this arch villain. Satan’s cleverest trick was to ‘dress up’ in 
red hose and tunic—eyen to masquerade in the various sinister repre- 
sentations of himself in art, thus drawing away our guard against his 
ultimate purpose. So are we lulled into mocking the crass surface glitter 
of advertisement and directive beamed at us from all quarters whilst, in 
reality, we succumb and are taken away further from truth. George 
Orwell has warned us, but well-meaning purveyors of entertainment have 
dulled the edge of his clarion call by inviting us to witness inadequate 
realizations of such masterpieces as Animal Farm and 1984. But let us be 
warned—if not too late, ‘Black’ can now parade as ‘white’ and vice 
versa, 

It is curious, perhaps, that the symbol for ‘truth’ in the Tarot cards, 
the forerunners of our present playing cards and which have been traced 
back to a possible origin in paper money of the 'T’ang Dynasty (618-908), 
is ‘The Hanged Man —pictured suspended upside down and tethered at 
one ankle! Tfow students of the occult would interpret this in their use of 
the cards for fortune-telling is beyond my scope but it would seem to 
suggest that the concept of ‘up and down’ is of our own making and 
certainly in outer space docs not exist at all. Speaking objectively, 
scientists and philosophers doubt whether the truth of any earth-found 
physical laws may be deemed to hold in other parts of the time and space 
structure of this universe. Dare I, at the risk of whistling a well worn 
tune, point out that the two Observers, A and B, in Albert Einstein’s 
famous ‘Gedanken’ experiments both hold that light is behaving as if the 
‘world’ of cach were at rest and yet a third Observer may well say that 
‘ach is moving relative to the other and that they will have to modify the 
truth of their perceptions and measurements. One could re-echo here 
the words of the poet of Naishaptir who in his Rubdiyat calls out 

For ‘Is’ and ‘Is nov though with Rule and Line 

And Up-and-Down without T could define.’! 

Seeing is not believing. We must therefore search for more far 
reaching and fundamental axioms of what truth is, for, as Eddington? has 
pointed out—‘We have found a strange footprint on the shores of the 
unknown. We have devised profound theories, one after another to 
account for its origin. At last, we have succeeded in reconstructing the 
creature that made the footprint. And lo! Itis our own’. Perhaps the 
objective language of mathematics can help us in our quest but then we 
learn that it could be misapplied for indeed there is the branch of Vector 
Analysis where the commutative law for multiplication does not hold and 
x times ) is certainly not the same as 7 times x! 

Perhaps ‘truth’ may be found in Art and Music. ‘The one consola- 
tion, the one reassuring antidote and spirit of Hope at the bottom of 
Orwell's ‘Pandora’s Box’ is that, should we all survive the year 1984, the 
following year will be spent in celebrating the tricentenary of the births of 
Scarlatti, Handel and, above all, Bach. (It will also be, incidentally, the 
tricentenary of the publishing of Newton’s Principia. 
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Here, perhaps, in the music of that greatest of all, Bach, we can find 
‘truth’, for surely the epitome of this elusive quality is purpose and con- 
struction; the antithesis of annihilation. A melody—a true, ‘singable’ 
melody—yet one which has possibilities for future construction—is surely 
a ‘truth’ and here I do not decry avant-garde devices so long as they are 
honest and fruitful for development. Because something appears ugly, 
Strange or repellent at first acquaintance, it need not be denied the birth- 
right to purpose and progress. We must not confuse ‘purity’ with 
‘pleasantness’. To a rose grower, a pile of horse-dung has a very real 
‘truth’, purity and purpose for progress. 

I have just returned from a very pleasant sojourn of Festival Adjudi- 
cation in Trinidad and Tobago and I may say that to be stranded on 
“desert islands’ of that ilk would be a balm and joy and I would have no 
need whatsoever of Mr Roy Plomley’s eight gramophone records. 
Nevertheless, should such an occasion demand elsewhere in less weleome 
surroundings, the one record above all that I should wish to possess 
would be that moment of beauty and miracle in the St Matthew Passion of 
Bach where, after ‘the rending in twain of the vale of the temple,’ the 
chorus voice the utterance of the centurion and those standing by 
“Truly this was the Son of God’. No matter what one’s creed or denomi- 
nation, surely one can see here honest, straightforward realization and 
acceptance of a Divine, All Creating Spirit by men and women who were 
born into a life of material harshness. 

It is indeed fitting that, as others will be expressing more eloquently 
in these pages and in the next issue, our retiring Director, Sir Keith 
Falkner, and his successor, Mr David Willcocks, should have devoted much 
of their rich lives to the presentation of Johann Sebastian Bach’s music. 
On the one hand, the ‘singer’ stating the melody and on the other, the 
‘conductor’ and ‘organist’ building it up and weaving it into a rich edifice 
of counterpoint. ‘There has been much ‘singing’ of new, purposeful 
melodies at the College in recent years and now we have every faith that 
in the future these will be used and built upon with, no doubt, the enrich- 
ment of even further counter-melodies. On behalf of you all T bid Sir 
Keith and Lady Falkner a sincere and hearty ‘thank you and au-revoir’ 
and with ‘lights shining brightly on either side of the door,’ ofler a warm 
welcome and hope for a happy time of office to Mr and Mrs David 
Willcocks. 

It is ironical that the name of Bach should also be linked with yet 
another Royal College giant who, like the great composer with whom we 
mostly associate him, will never really die but whom fate has sought to 
shield from our present gaze, Dr Charles Thornton Lofthouse. It was my 
delight and good luck to be ‘up to him’ for piano and keyboard studies 
and I may say that he succeeded where many others had failed in teaching 
me to overcome the fearsome awe and terror of sight-playing and scorc- 
reading. Indeed, his reassuring, interested and friendly approach —the 
epitome of real gifted teaching—would enable one to master most 
problems. [recall with amusement and warmth how he very cunningly 
used to sense any impending disaster in my playing and stopping me in 
good time would ask me casually such questions as—‘I say—have I got 
your address?” or—‘Tell me, how is your mother these days?’ We offer 
him our thanks and blessing. 

I seem to have stolen much thunder from my successor who will, 
Deo volente, be editing the 1985 issues of the Magazine, so let us now 
return to 1974 and remember with grace the composers whose birth 
centenaries we are celebrating this year and who were secking new‘ truths’ 
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in musical language in their own very individual ways. Next term I will 
hope to devote space to one such master, Arnold Schénberg, but in this 
issue we turn to the vivid memory of Gustav Holst and all the great 
beauty and mystery that he has brought to his stream of modern music. 

Naturally, as a boy, I came to Holst via The Planets and indeed they 
would rank high in my collection of music for a desert isle but here one of 
the obvious intrigues is Holst’s preoccupation with Astrology. It would 
scem, however, that he was also keenly interested in the much more 
modern science of Astronomy and the allied studies of Cosmology and 
Cosmogony. His daughter, Imogen, has told me that he often read Sir 
James Jeans’s classic The Mysterious Universe, and his setting of the beauti- 
ful Humbert Wolfe poem Belelgeuse wonderfully captures the awe and 
terror of this Red Giant Star in the constellation of Orion which, if it 
were our sun, would stretch, in its radius alone, beyond the orbit of Mars! 
How Holst would wonder at the results of latter day astronomical and 
space science, It was only just after the initial performance of The 
Planets that in 1919 the first of the big American reflecting telescopes, the 
100 inch at Mount Wilson, became operational and with its greater light 
grasping power, Edwin P, Hubble was able to resolve the Andromeda 
Galaxy into individual stars, thus proving that it was a Galactic Star 
System like our own Milky Way Galaxy. Hubble was also able to prove 
that the unive rse was ¢ xpanding, thus adding new grist to the mill through 
which Hinstein’s then recently formulated General Relativity Field 
iiquations were already churning! It is a curious coincidence that this 
year also marks the bicentenary of William Herschel’s turning to astro- 
nomy whilst yet an active professional musician at the Octagon Chapel at 
Bath, In April, 1773 he had purchased a Quadrant and Emerson's 
Trigonometry, followed in the next month with further books on astronomy 
as well as astronomical tables. By 1774 he had started the painstaking 
task of grinding and polishing specula for his homemade telescopes, 
patiently assisted by his devoted sister, Caroline, all the while continuing 
his heavy programme of musical commitments in the city. Seven years 
later, in the Spring of 1781, his devotion to his new found interest was 
rewarded by his discovery of Uranus, the first new planet to be sighted 
since ancient classical times. As a previous editor, Diana McVeagh, has 
adroitly pointed out, the most recently discovered member of our Solar 
System, Pluto (1930), was too late for The Planets Suite and I may add 
that any recent hysteria in the popular press that there is yet another 
planet lurking near the sun—a_ possible Vulcan—can be entirely dis- 
credited, Nevertheless, the Mariner X and Pioneer X space probes are 
at this very minute sending back wonderful facts that would have intrigued 
Holst—-that Mars and Mercury are identical in surface appearance to our 
own Moon and that Jupiter is so highly radio-active in ‘his’ interior that 
it would not be an entirely irrational flight of fancy to suppose that, given 
slightly different conditions, ‘he’ might have ignited to become a star thus 
making our own system a Binary Stellar System! What would Holst’s 
reaction be to the fact that some of these space-probes may be the only 
tangible remains of Earth Man’s existence one day when our planet is 
burned up by the expanding, dying sun —mercifully, many millions of 
years yet in the future. They will glide on through the vastness of the 
universe, untouched and undisturbed for acons of time—like the eternal, 
undying voices of Veptune The Mystic. Our doors may close but the sound 
lives on! 

Itis a curious fact that my footsteps have often taken me near to those 
of Gustav Holst. Asa very young child I lived in Hammersmith, a mere 
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stone’s throw from Kelmscott House whither he would resort to meetings 
of the Fabian Society. When the Cromwell Road extension thrust its 
progress through our very kitchen and dining room in Rivercourt Road 
we moved to East Sheen in close proximity to the walks that Holst 
enjoyed through Richmond Park and Sheen Common, During the war, 
we lived near Chichester and I would often visit Bosham and Se Isey where 
Holst made much wonderful music with his Holiday Singers. In my 
first professional years it was both a great honour and delight to work 
under his daughter, Imogen, and I owe much to her inspiration and 
discipline as well as possessing many happy memories of both formal and 
informal music-making in Aldeburgh and London. I especially recall 
‘trotting off to the British Museum on her behalf to check a printed 
edition sf a Purcell Anthem with the original manuscript. Here was an 
eye-opener to ‘truth’. It is amazing how, even to the unscholarly 
observer, misre prese ntation mé ly be seen to find its way into the perman- 
ence of print as, for one of many instances, the seep- through of ink from 
a crotchet on the verso folio that had been mistaken for an unwanted 
dotted rhythm! 

I have ventured, in far too long an editorial, from the very living 
present to the obscurity of the past. I must now take no more of your 
time but let you perceive in the following pages how men who were mortal 
nevertheless proved the intimations of immortality and thence the 
ultimate ‘truth’. 


1. Omar Khayydm’s Rubdiydt; translated by Fitzgerald. 
2. Eddington, Sir Arthur S., Space Time and Gravitation, Cambridge, 1920, P. 131. 


Universe 


A Festival Judge from East Sheen 

At all the best dates could be seen. 

A fact very odd, 

For he couldn't tell God 

Save the Weasel from Pop Goes the Queen! 


A brilliant astronomer, Hubble, 
Solved a curious cosm’logical muddle. 
For Galactic Recession 

He likened to stretch on 

A super colossal soap-bubble, 


Edwin P. Hubble explained the expansion of the universe by imagining ‘space-time’ to be like the film 
af a soap bubble. All points on its surface would move away from each other as it grew bigger. He 
had discovered that all the distant galaxies were moving away al great speeds because their light was 
shifted to lower frequency colours, just as the note of a police-car siren is flattened as it recedes from 
the listener, 


HAO G DUIS eae 


From the Leatherhead Courier, December 1973. 

The Bookham Choral Society gave their Christmas Concert on December 18th, under 
their conductor Ralph Nicholson. Each member contributed 12 mince pies (member- 
ship totals 50) for the enjoyment of themselves and of the audience. 
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Sir Keith Falkner 
Director 1960-1974. 





Sir Keith Falkner, Sixth Director 
of the R.C.M. 


by 


HERBERT HOWELLS 


Inevitably, in recent weeks, two names have been uppermost in our 
minds—Falkner and Willcocks; respectively sixth and seventh Directors 
of the College. To many of us, freely but with great respect, they are 
‘Keith and David’: the one just shedding responsibility of directorship, the 
other now accepting it. 

It would be common-sensed, even gracious, if all who are associated 
with the College should give serious thought for the nature and scope of 
its leadership, and especially for the ‘personal’ factor in its history, as 
reflecting upon the distinguished men who, in a sixfold collective indivi- 
dualism, have already set their seal upon it. 

That done, it is for all of us, in utmost confidence, and untroubled by 
any symbolic mark of interrogation, to look to the seventh directorship. 

Meanwhile, this note essentially concerns Sir Keith. One writes in 
sheer gratitude and affectionate salutation, minus any hint of a spurious 
farewell that would be wholly misapplied if offered to a man still in the 
plenitude of his powers. But any note about him must suffer an initial 
difficulty. Simply stated, it is that there is no unitary Keith Falkner. 
He is, at the very least, a trinity. Not in the mere sense of progressive 
prefixes--Mr, Dr, Sir. ‘These are no more than the social tabs of a wide- 
ranging career for which even trinitarian boundaries are too narrow. He 
cannot be summed up in any one of his main callings singer, administra- 
tive and artistic ambassador for the British Council, in Rome; sixth 
Director of the Royal College of Music. 

Soon, the inadequate three-in-one fiction breaks down, under Ameri- 
can pressure. In 1950, and at the point of utmost maturity, the once- 
upon-a-time (1909) ‘outsize red-haired choirboy’ of New College, Oxford 
(Sir Adrian Boult’s phrase for him) decided to submit to powerful influ- 
enees in USA. Cornell University’s Department of Music decided they 
must have a Professor of Vocal Music. Dr Serge Koussevitzky and others 
of like influence supported the policy. They wanted the man of their 
choice, searched Rome, got him. 

So came the Falkner of 4th Dimension. He was ‘translated’ to 
Ithaca. ‘The trinitarian idea was finished. Cornell had to face up—and 
did—to a Professor of Singing who could say to his pupils ‘This is what I 
mean’ as a usual preface to direct example. He sang his meaning in terms 
of (say) the Christus in Bach’s St. Matthew Passion, or Schumann’s 
Dichterliebe. Cornell learned, what we in England had long known, 
that in singing Bach he had what kings would call ‘Divine Right’. he 
University soon realized that he could, and did, go far beyond the normal 
task of voice-production. They found him organizing and coaching 
operatic work. He brought England to Ithaca in Riders to the Sea (and 
Vaughan Williams with it); so, too, came Britten’s Noye’s Fludde, and 
Purcell’s Fairy Queen and Locke’s masque Cupid and Death. And—in his 
heart of hearts perhaps his own crowning satisfaction—he founded a 
Commonwealth Cricket Club with students and members of the Music 
Faculty: and risked loss of political decency by challenging and routing a 
United Nations eleven! 
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When, after ten years of tireless activity in USA, the ruin of the 

Falkner-trinity myth, the retirement (here in London) of a greatly-loved 
aah Director of the RCM, and heartache in Cornell, he came back to 
England, it was to what might be styled a Consortium of Royal Schools of 
Music: more precisely, to the Directorship of the RCM. Doubtless he 
knew the ‘wind of change’ had blown over the almond trees of Prince 
Consort Road, and changes there had not been confined to London 
Transport, ‘There were other probabilities—that the RCM was not quite 
as he had known it in the hurricane days of the Third Directorate. ‘These 
he knew. Most certainly and completely, he was aware that he would 
find more than a faint reflection of a new authority-and-student relation- 
ship. He knew that factor might be paramount. Itoften was. By great 
good fortune it was soon obvious that in his wise and sympathetic 
diplomacy he was rich in powers of guidance. And members of his 
professorial staff were quick to recognize those powers. ‘Their attitude 
was never in doubt. Nor were their loyalties. For them, their expression 
of such was a familiar exercise; for Sir Keith himself unquestionably, a 
major happiness. 

‘To his tasks as he found them he brought internationalized experi- 
ence, In himself he had rare gifts ofsympathy and disciplined equanimity. 
But there would abide the unpredictable attitudes of the students-to- 
come; and the search for the least common denominator of their tempera- 
ment would be ceaseless. 

His own contemporary Victorians and Edwardians—and_ even 
Georgians have had the chance to know him in all his activities. Many 
of us may have wished recent students could more often have shared our 
wider knowledge of him, especially of the superb singer. And that, on 
purely human grounds, they could have seen as well as heard the disturbing- 
ly-attractive young man as he was in his own student and early profes- 
sional days in the years of compelling gifts alike on concert platlorm and 
cricket field, on golf links and (at the nth degree of charm and innocence 
in forbidden practice-rooms, or on the out-of-bounds girls’ staircase when 
the Bindonesque tyranny was still not yet overpast. By no other than 
Somerset House rules students of the 14 years’ Falkner reign could not 
have shared carlier phases of his career. Even so, he was faultlessly and 
uniquely their Director, So itremains. It puts the students beyond need 
of anybody’s academic sympathy. I like to believe they were aware of Sir 
Keith’s policies and understood his objectives and transforming power. 
‘They came to realize, more and more, that if they sometimes couldn’t find 
him in or about the College precincts it was because he might be in Paris 
or the Netherlands, or Italy, Germany or Austria, in contact with the 
chief European centres of musical education in the context of vital policies 
of co-ordination and consultation. 

It is good to think he took the RCM into Europe, widened its inter- 
ests, thought of its mission and influence as reaching far beyond the 
Albert Memorial. Perceptive students shared knowledge of such acts 
and policies as being those of the Director of their own day. It was their 
great happiness—and ours. 

‘This brief and thankful note has been mainly about one man’s task 
and his brilliant but unostentatious service to it. But it must be clear to 
all of us that his own success was constantly subserved, in equal modesty 
and. infinite grace, by another gifted Collegian. For some of us she is 
Ghristabel; for everybody Lady Falkner. But by whatever name or title 
we think of her, she has always been a gracious influence and presence 
in our midst. 
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The Bach Festival 


For all musicians there must be a few (though, indeed, only a few) 
memorable and unforgettable musical experiences; and even for privi- 
leged beings such occasions are rare. It is therefore all the more appro- 
priate that The Royal College of Music should have presented, as a 
fitting tribute to the retiring Director, Sir Keith Falkner, such a series of 
concerts from the music of J. S. Bach, an event which was indeed both 
memorable and unforgettable in the long history of The RGM. Organ, 
strings, pianos and voices lent their very considerable talents to the 
programmes, not to mention a most charming light opera. Tt was alla 
‘Musical Offering’ indeed—an occasion above price and without prece- 
dent. 

Both in planning and execution this Festival was beyond praise and 
worthy of the finest traditions of the RCM and of the singer-musician in 
honour of whom it was performed. It would be invidious to mention any 
one performance or programme; but the brilliant execution of the Gon- 
certo for four pianos in A Minor deserves recognition if only because it is 
so seldom heard. 

The stirring performance of The B Minor Mass in Westminster 
Abbey at the close of the Festival was, without doubt, the finest possible 
tribute to Sir Keith and, at the same time, the happiest of introductions 
for College students, past and present, to his successor, who conducted 
the Mass, 

The key-note of the whole programme was surely enthusiasm 
enthusiasm tempered, directed and controlled, which is essential in any 
performance of the music of J. S. Bach. Such enthusiasm, so directed, 
made itself felt throughout the whole Festival; not only among. the 
students themselves, but among the professors, former students and guests 
in the audience. It seemed to promise a bright future for The RGM. 

Even the steady roar of the Jumbo-Jet engines on my return flight 
from London to Miami, could not quite drown the echo of the glorious 
entry of the choir in the Kyrie Eleison of the B Minor Mass the climax 
of a great experience for at least one ‘old Collegian’, 

JESSIGA M, KERR 


Students’ Association Farewell 


What can one give Sir Keith as a present to show the depth of affection 
and gratitude we all feel for him? This question exercised the minds of 
the Students’ Association Committee for many weeks before we finally 
decided that a concert of music chosen by the Director would be, at any 
rate, a token of our feelings. So, on the evening of the 19th March, 1974: 
a Students’ Association orchestra conducted by ‘lod’ Handley played: 

Egdon Heath: Holst (Homage to Thomas Hardy) 

Viola Concerto: Walton — Soloist: Roger Chase 

Symphony No. 1: Walton 

The Holst, which is an uncommon work, produced fine playing from 
the orchestra, particularly the double bass section who excelled them- 
selves in the opening passage. 

Roger Chase, who is of course this year’s S.A. President, gave a 
magnificent performance of the Viola Concerto, surely one of the great 
works of this century, and the concert was concluded with an exhilarating 
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performance of the Walton Symphony. In the words of the Conductor: 
‘I and my colleagues have greatly enjoyed playing great English music for 
a great nglishman’. 

At the reception after the concert the S.A. presented Sir Keith with 
a book signed by all the students, and gave Lady Falkner a bouquet of 
spring flowers. Sir Keith thanked the orchestra for their work and Mr 
Handley for his kindness in agreeing to conduct the orchestra. 


PHYLLIDA HEARN 


R.C.M. Union 


During the fourteen years Sir Keith has been our President his interest 
in the RGM Union has been unceasing and he has gathered in new 
members from far and wide. We are delighted that he and Lady Falkner 
will be with us at the ‘At Home’ on July 4th. 

You will be glad to know that the sum subscribed by members of 
the Union towards a leaving present for Sir Keith and Lady Falkner 
is sufficient to buy a colour television, tape-recorder and record-player 
of their choice. We wish them many happy hours of looking and listening 
whenever their busy life of ‘retirement’ will allow. 

The RGM Union extends a very warm welcome to Mr David 
Willcocks who becomes our new President. 


SYLVIA LATHAM, 
Hon. Secretary, 


NEW MEMBERS 


*Byrom-Taylor, Miss Valerie Stevens, Mr Derck 
Civil, Mr Alan Trafford-Walker, Miss Frances 
Hall, Miss Shirley Vanacek, Mr Stanislav 
*Ludlow, Mr John Wallfisch, Mr Peter 
*Major, Miss Margaret Whiston, Mr David 
Poulton, Mrs Diana Willcocks, Mr David 
Read, Mr Vernon S. Yu, Mr Chun Yee 


Stevens, Mrs Bertha 
*Life Member 


CORRECTIONS 


In our publication of concert programmes during the Christmas Term, 1973, in our last 
issuc we inadvertently omitted to print Anthony Howard-Williams’s name as conductor of 
the Suite, Ma Mere L’Oye by Ravel in the performance given by the First Orchestra on 
October 25th, 1973. Our sincere apologies are extended to Mr Howard-Williams. 


We also apologize for an error of fact in that there was no lecture given on October 29th, 
1973 by Goffredo Petrassi on ‘Gan one still write music today 2’ as recorded in the last 
issue, 
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North East West South 


The Royal Collegian — Home and Abroad 


VALERIE BYROM-TAYLOR is teaching at Hawnes School, Bedfordshire. 
TRISTRAM CARY is Visiting Composer at Adelaide University. 

TIMOTHY FARRELL has been appointed Organist, Choirmaster and Composer of 
Her Majesty’s Chapels Royal. 

HANNAH FRANCIS gave recitals with MIGHAEL GOUGH MATTHEWS at the 
Purcell Room on January 22nd and at the Wigmore Hall on March 5th. 

CAROLINE FRIEND and BRIAN LAMPORT gave a recital at the Purcell Room on 
May 4th. 


ANNE HODGES gave a recital with Roger Vignoles at the Wigmore Hall on March Ith. 
KENNETH VICTOR JONES's Chorale, Ceremony and Toccata was played during an 
organ recital to inaugurate the newly installed organ of St Jude’s Church, Courtfield 
Gardens, SW5. There is also to be a first performance of his new Organ Sonata II in June, 
He will be completing a new film score for Charlie Farthing in July, whilst it is to be noted 
that his score for the film Paganini Strikes Again received excellent notices in the press, 
PHILIP J, MOORE has been appointed Organist of Guildford Gathedral, 

YITRIN SEOW has won First Prize in the BBC Piano Competition 1974. 

PHILIP SPARKE’s Gaudium, written for and first performed by the Wind Symphony 
Orchestra under Mr Philip Cannon has been accepted for publication by Boosey and 
Hawkes. Philip Sparke studies composition with Mr Gannon. 

ORIEL SUTHERLAND gave a recital with Roger Vignoles for the Kirckman Socicty 
at the Purcell Room on February 9th. 

MARK VENNING is working for Harrison and Harrison, the organ builders. 


DELIA WOOLFORD sang in performances of the Brahms Alto Rhapsody in Amersfoort 
and Utrecht, Holland, on April 2nd and 8th, 1974, with the choirs Amersfoorts Mannen- 
koor, Kon. Utrechts Mannenkoor Euterpe, Kon. Oratoriumvereniging Kerkgezang and 
Utrechtse Oratorium Vereniging, with the Utrechts Symfonie-Orkest, conductor Andre 
Vandernoot. She sang in the Matthéius Passion of Bach in Aardenburg on March SIst, 
1974, with the Choir Nederlandse Bach-Vereniging, conductor Charles de Wolff, 

A recital of works by College composers was given at the Wigmore Hall on February 7th 
as a tribute to Mr Peter Morrison who celebrated his cightieth birthday on February 2nd, 


BIRTHS 

Chapple: to Ursula (Brockwell) and Martin Chapple on March 15th, 1974, a daughter, 
Annabel Mary Louise. 

Gray: to Angela* (Warren) and Timothy Gray on October 22nd, 1973, a brother for 
Rachel. 


MARRIAGES 

Church ~ Mintey: Kenneth Church to Carol Mintey* on July 27th, 1973. 
Knapp ~ Robinson: Alexander Knapp* to Caroline Robinson on April 2nd, 1974, 
Mair — David: Donald Mair to Phyllida David* on September Ist, 1973. 

Wilson ~ Maxey: Christopher Wilson* to Carol Maxey on March 30th, 1974. 


DEATHS 

Bellringer: Francis, on March 27th, 1974. 

Lofthouse: Charles Thornton, Mus.D., FROM, FRMCM, Hon.FTCL, on Vebruary 
28th, 1974. 

Reid: Cecil E. Reid, on February 6th, 1974. 

McOnie: Marie, née Ambard, on March 6th, 1974. 

Wilson: Henry, FRCM, on February 5th, 1974. 

Sharp: Geoffrey, on March 29th, 1974. 


* Denotes Collegian 
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Gustav Holst 
1874-1934 





Holst and the Royal College of Music 


by 


IMOGEN HOLST 


When Holst left his home in Cheltenham in May 1893 to go to the RCM 
he took with him the manuscripts of several of his recent compositions. 
There was a four-movement Symphony in GC minor (Begun Jan. 11th, 
Finished Feb. 5th 1892°), an Ode to the North-East Wind for male-voice 
chorus and orchestra, and a two-act operetta, Lansdown Castle, or the 
Sorcerer of Tewkesbury, which had just been performed at the Cheltenham 
Corn Exchange: the Gloucestershire newspapers had pointed out that 
‘like all comic operas of recent date it more or less followed the lines of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’, but they had agreed that ‘it did great credit to the 
young composer, and gave promise of future achievements’. — His father, 
who was a professional musician, had given him no help with composition, 
as he preferred to concentrate on training him to be a pianist, (‘This was 
a career that soon had to be abandoned owing to the neuritis in Holst’s 
right arm that was to trouble him, on and off, for the rest of his life.) 

During the months between leaving school and going to the College 
he had had some lessons in strict counterpoint while on a visit to Oxford, 
and he had had some practical experience as a choir-master in Cotswold 
villages. As a new student at the RCM he was much impressed by one 
of Parry’s lectures, and many years later he described it, saying: ‘THe 
began in quite an ordinary way, giving names and dates and events, and I 
settled down to listen to the sort of lecture I had often heard before. 
Then he looked up from his notes and said: “I suppose you all know what 
was going on in Europe at that time?” He then stood up and while 
walking about he gave us, so it seemed to me, a vision rather than a 
lecture-—a vision of people struggling to express themselves in war, in 
commerce, in art, in life: a vision of the unity that lay under these various 
forms of human effort: a vision of the unity ofa certain century with those 
that preceded and followed it: a vision that I learnt from that moment to 
call History.’ 

His composition teacher, Stanford, found him hardworking and 
thorough, but not in the least brilliant, and greeted his efforts with the 
comment: ‘It won’t do, me boy; it won’t do’. ‘The manuscripts of his 
songs and instrumental pieces were heavily underlined with purple 
indelible pencil, week after week. It is interesting to notice that these 
‘corrections’ were not always an improvement: a five-four part-song has 
had its time-signature altered to nine-cight, prolonging the crotchets so 
that the tune loses its characteristic flowing rhythm. (This was in 1896, 
the year when Holst proposed in the College Debating Society “That 
Academic Training should be Abolished’: unfortunately there is no record 
of what he said on this occasion!) 

He was grateful to Stanford for advising him to ask singers to try 
through his songs, and for telling him to cue-in alternative instruments in 
his orchestral pieces, so that the music would still make sense even if some 
of the players were missing. He was also grateful for the experience of 
having to supplement his College maintenance grant by playing the 
trombone, either on the pier at Blackpool and Brighton during the 
summer holidays, or at London theatres during the pantomime season, 
Above all, he was grateful for the friendship of his fellow-student Vaughan 
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Williams: they formed the life-long habit of playing each other their 
newest compositions while they were still working at them. 

Among the works that he wrote while he was a pupil at the College 
are two publications that are still in print: Light leaves whisper, a part-song 
that won the prize offered by the Magpie Madrigal Society to composition 
students at the RCM, and The Idea, an operetta for young children with a 
libretto by his college friend Fritz Hart. The unpublished manuscripts 
dating from these years include a setting for chorus and orchestra of 
Kingsley’s Clear and Cool which was performed by the Hammersmith 
Socialist Choir; and a somewhat gloomy Scena for baritone and orchestra 
called Ornulf’s Drapa.  (Vhis was a setting of Ibsen: it contained lines such 
as ‘sorrow-laden singer, singing, suffers surely’, and ‘Song-craft’s 
glorious god-gift stauncheth woe and wailing’.) 

In 1898 the College authorities offered him an extension of his 
scholarship, but he decided to refuse it, as he knew he had been there long 
enough. And during the next few years he felt all the bewilderment and 
dissatisfaction of an ex-student struggling on his own. He complained to 
Vaughan Williams, in letters written in 1903, saying: ‘We have not had 
cnough training of the right sort... There is no one in England to teach 
us as far as IT know. Stanford is all crotchets and fads and moods. And 
that healthy beefsteak optimism of Parry is a delusion that blinds one to 
the real difficulties in the way... As for conducting (which we ought to 
learn) it is impossible to attain in England and I fear we must give up all 
hopes of it. As an orchestral player I really do feel sorry, as England is 
crying out (unconsciously) for real conductors’. 

‘These were temporary complaints, and they were not allowed to 
interfere with his lasting association with the ROM. A year later, in 
May 1904, he was conducting his Suite de Ballet in E flat Op. 10 at the first 
Patron’s Fund concert in the St James’s Hall. At another Patron’s Fund 
concert, in June 1905, he conducted The Afystic 7 rumpeter Op. 18 at the 
Queen’s Hall. (It was after this performance that a leading critic said: 
‘It possesses so much vitality and so much personal sincerity that it only 
narrowly misses making an extraordinary impression. It is a failure, but 
a magnificent failure. One feels that the mind which imagined it is 
bound one day to achieve something approaching absolute greatness.’) 
Perhaps his most historic event at the RCM was the College concert on 

July 19th, 1906, when he was invited to conduct the first performance of 
his Two Songs without Words Op. 22. This is the earliest of his orchestral 
works that sounds unmistakably his own: he had at last stopped writing 
imitation Wagner and had begun to find out how to express himself in his 
own individual way. After that, he was able to go on from strength to 
strength, 

It was in 1919 that he was appointed to the staff of the College, a post 
that he regretfully gave up in 1924, owing to over-work. Several of his 
pupils have described his composition lessons. He insisted that his 
students should be practical in the demands they made on their singers or 
players, and he encouraged them to think clearly and to write economic- 
ally. (As Edmund Rubbra has said: ‘With what enthusiasm did we pare 
down our music to the very bone!’) He also implored them to write a 
great deal while they were still students, so that they could learn from 
their mistakes. 

He hated examinations. ‘Learning for learning’s sake doesn’t fit a 
man to play or sing or compose’, he used to say. ‘It doesn’t even fit him 
to listen, In fact, it often blunts his listening powers. It teaches him to 
refer to what he hears or writes, not to Bach and Beethoven, but to 
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Cherubino and Prout’. I can remember that when I was about fourteen 
he said to me: ‘There’s one thing I want you to promise me. Don’t ever 
read a textbook on harmony’. He believed in ‘learning by doing’. And 
although he spent far more of his time and energy on teaching school- 
children and grown-up beginners than on training future professionals, 
there was never anything in the least amateurish about his standards. 
On an unforgettable occasion when we were walking home together after 
a disappointing piano recital by a young friend of his, he said: ‘You know, 
the worst of it is there’s no room in music for the second-rate: it might just 
as well be the nineteenth-rate’. 

The following brief extracts from some of his letters to his pupils are 
characteristic of him as a teacher and as a friend: 

‘Never write music when you feel excited’. 

‘Avoid jumping about from one key to another. ‘The modern 
tendency is to enlarge the scope of a key—a very different thing’. 
This was in 1915.) 

“The great thing is to know one does not know much and to keep 
pegging away but not too quickly’. 

‘I wish you the best of Good Luck, although the older I get the less 
I know about the real meaning of that term. I think (but am not 
quite sure) that I mean I hope you will have endless problems and 
difficulties and that you will solve rather more than 50°, of them!’ 

He never lost touch with the RCM, and during the late 1920s and early 
1930s he often visited the College to listen to new works by composition 
students and to encourage members of the conducting class who were 
struggling to direct his own music. 

A tangible link with his working life is the collection of his manu- 
scripts in the Parry Room Library. And there is an intangible link with 
some of the present students and staff at the College. For his influence 
as a teacher has never ceased: it still goes on through his ex-pupils and 
through their pupils’ pupils. 


The Sea Dog 


Calmly the Sea Dog laps the shore 
His smooth green coat glistening in the sun, 
Some clouds drift over the dog, 

He gives a soft growl; 

But, look! More clouds fill the sky, 
His growls are louder 

As he licks the shores harshly. 

No blue of the sky can be seen now 
And the white mass turns grey. 

The Sea Dog gives an angry roar, 
His coat rough and shaggy 

As he leaps up at the sky, 

Gobbling up the pewter clouds. 
Satisfied with his meal, 

He settles down 

Once again to lap the shore. 


ELIZABETH CLARE 
Aged 10 











Gustav Holst 


by 


ADRIAN C. BOULT 


Gustav and I had corresponded before we met. 1 was concerned with 
some concerts in Liverpool in the early days of the 1914 War, and I wrote 
to ask him what he could suggest of his own for small orchestra. He told 
me about the Somerset Rhapsody and the Country and Marching Songs 
which [ much enjoyed doing. 

We first met when I came to London in 1916 and he took me on his 
famous ‘country walk in London’! IT wish I could give it in detail, but I 
seem to remember a clever amalgam of Kew Gardens, Sheen Common, 
Richmond Park, and other beauty spots, linked up by the Thames towpath. 

I was also introduced to his splendid sound-proof room at St Paul’s 
Girls’ School and heard the fine arrangement of The Planets on two 
pianos played by his two friends Vally Lasker and Nora Day. 

I have told before the story of The Planets first orchestral per- 
formance, but it may be fresh to some RCM readers. I was doing 
Government jobs during the War, and in the summer of 1918 Gustav 
burst into my office one day in his cager breathless way, and said: ‘Adrian, 
the YMCA are sending me to Salonika to entertain the troops, and 
Balfour Gardiner, bless his heart, is giving me a parting present—Queen’s 
Hall, full of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, for the whole of a Sunday 
morning, We're going todo The Planets, and you've got to conduct’. 

I’m not sure how much school work was done at St Paul’s Girls’ 
School that term— anyhow all the Parts were copied by somebody, and as 
cach Movement was finished the Score came to me for study, right up to 
the great day which was Sunday, September 29th, 1918. 

The day before the first performance the Full Score and I were 
spe none the evening with some friends. 

Geoflrey ‘Toye, who was one of them, put his finger on one of those 
very mysterious brass chords in the middle of ‘Neptune’ and said: ‘I am 
awfully sorry, Gustay, but surely that chord is going to sound frightful’ ? 
Gustav opened his eyes wider than ever and said: ‘Yes, I know it will, but 
what are you to do when they come like thav 

Quceen’s Hall was ‘full of the Qucen’s all Orchestra’ whose Leader 
was then Maurice Sons, a distinguished RCM Professor. Sir Henry 
Wood came as a keen listener, also several generations of Paulines, and, 
in the grand circle, nearly all the musicians of London. ‘The Choir was, 
of course, made up of Pauline volunteers; they sat in the stalls, and slowly 
walked out when the ‘Neptune’ diminuendo came, and this has, I think, 
been done ever since; it certainly enhances the effect of ‘the door which is 
slowly and silently closed’, according to the Score. We rehearsed until 
about 11.40, and at 12 began the preformance, which made a deep 
impression, and some of the Philharmonic Directors promptly planned a 
second performance for their next season. 

When Sir Hugh Allen took on the Royal College of Music in 1918, 
part of his work was to revive the Patron’s Fund, which had been founded 
by Lord Palmer of Reading to help British Composers. He rightly felt 
that the need at that time was not for full-dress performances of occasional 
works, as had been the practice until the 1914 War, but for something less 
formal, which would give the composers of the many new works which 
had accumulated during the War the chance to hear their music in 
rehearsal and then go back and write something better as a result. His 
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scheme was to engage an orchestra (usually the LSO) fora morning's 
rehearsal. The programmes were made up of 50 to 55 minutes’ music, 
chosen by an eminent Committee from all the scores which had been sent 
in; these were first rehearsed and then played straight through at 12 
o’clock—the Composers conducted if they wished, but I was laid on if 
they preferred to listen. Nearly all Composers at that time made use of 
this excellent plan, and Gustav sent in his Ballet from The Perfect Fool. 
He started conducting it, but when he came to the Spirits of Earth he 
found them rather perplexing, written as they were then in ponderous 
crotchets (7/4 time), and he always had difficulty with his arthritic right 
arm whidk was often most painful. I took over after a time, and he 
subsequently changed the dance into a 7/8 which somehow made it seem 
lighter and more appropriate. When the Score was printed he gave me 
a copy, and written inside I found “Vo its first Conductor from his In- 
efficient but Grateful pupil G. H. July 1923”. 

It is not easy to pick out incidents from a life- long friendship, but I 
remember him often coming to the Studio Concerts given by the newly- 
formed BBC Symphony Orchestra in that old Waterloo Bridge Studio 
admission to which involved joining the BMB Club founded by Gustav. 
This meant “Bother Mrs Beckett’, as amongst her many other duties Mrs 
Beckett, MBE (my secretary for over 40 years) used to look after studio 
admission passes. 

In 1924 I left London for Birmingham. ‘There I found Cheltenham 
one of the strongest supporters of the work of the City of Birmingham 
Orchestra; they engaged us for a series of four or five concerts cach winter, 
But Cheltenham was also the birthplace and boyhood home of Gustay 
Holst, and on several occasions they had special concerts in his honour, at 
one of which Fgdon Heath had its first performance in England; he was 
made a Freeman of Cheltenham. 

After 1930 the BBG Symphony Orchestra had the pleasant task of 
launching nearly all the works of our leading Composers as they were 
completed, and Holst gave us several of his, but [ particularly remember 
the staggering effect of The Hymn of Jesus ata Philharmonic Concert. A 
number of musicians collected in the Artists’ Room in the interval, and 
implored the Philharmonic Directors to repeat it immediately in Part I 
of the Concert, which consisted of some well-known works which we 
thought we could do without. We didn’t succeed! 

I must add a word about his letter writing —usually on post cards. 
He had his own language for this—-laconic but eloquent — here is a sample: 


St Paul’s Girls’ School 
July 31 (1933) 


Dear Adrian, 
(1) Welcome Home 
2) My love to your old Dutch 
3) And tell her from me to lead you astray so that you forget as 
many duties as possible 
(4) If you honour me by doing my Choral Symphony I want you to 
have a free hand. But the more I think of it the more I want 
D. Silk. 
Yours 
G. 
P.S. (5) When are you two going to sing my latest op. to me? 
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’aragraph five is a reference to a little unaccompanied setting for 
two voices in canon of ‘Come live with me and be my love’ which he had 
given us as a wedding present. 

I am afraid these odd incidents are no fit contribution to the memory of 
one of our very greatest Composers. We have not touched atall on so much 
of his wonderfully versatile nature-——he was a country man, and a real 


charmer with a delightful sense of humour. In physique he was small 
and slight, in music a giant with penetrating vision and of lasting greatness. 


Gustav Holst as a Friend 


By 
FREDERICK WILKINSON 


‘Gustav Holst was a great composer, a great teacher, and a great friend’. 
So Vaughan Williams wrote of him. My account is mainly concerned 
with his capacity for friendship; and how, by my meeting with him, his 
presence quite transformed my life. 

This meeting took place in 1924 in the Sandon Studios Society in 
Liverpool, where I was then living. I was a schoolmaster, in charge of 
History, and in my off duty times I had a hobby, the production of plays. 
One day A. KK. Holland, another member of the Society and music critic 
of the Liverpool Daily Post, said to me: ‘Have you heard? Holst is coming 
to deliver a series of lectures at the University. Let’s do a programme of 
his works!’ 

I knew nothing of music, being only an enthusiastic listener to the 
music I liked. Also I knew nothing of Holst, not even his name. How- 
ever, the plan seemed a good one and so with A. K. Holland in charge of 
the music, [agreed to undertake the staging. ‘The programme A. K. H. 
chose consisted of Savitri, a chamber opera; the Fugal Concerto, which our 
orchestra could manage, and part of St. Paul’s Suite, which I offered to set 
as a mime-ballet. Performance took place on November 28th, 1924. 
We had had some difliculty in finding a cast. We had to go as far as 
Birmingham for a tenor. 

Beforehand I had met Holst ata lunch arranged by friends. It began 
with the usual introductions. I was then completely taken aback by the 
way he greeted me. From my habit of often mentioning ‘my boys’, he 
had assumed that IT was an elderly man, married, with a large family. 
Actually T was then aged 33 and married, but with no family. But this 
mistake in my identity did not in any way prevent my being embodied in 
Holst’s hosts of friends. 

The performance was followed by a number of requests for a repeat 
performance, As for Gustav Holst, I received a letter from him saying 
that there was only one way of expressing his gratitude to a man like me, 
and that was by offering him more work to do: ‘My opera, ‘At the Boar’s 
Head”, has just been ruined by the BNOG, will you produce this for me ?” 
Atonce, I wrote back and offered my services. “The outcome of this offer 
was Savitrt again, a fuller version of the St. Paul’s Suite mime and At the 
Boar's Head. After a performance on Merseyside this production was 
repeated at the Royal College itself in the Parry Theatre where Sir 
Malcolm Sargent conducted Savitri. The Times in its critique asserted — 
“Lhe major part of the credit for these performances must go to the pro- 
ducer, Mr F. Wilkinson, who shewed imagination in the invention of 
business’. If the critic had known, my chief concern had been in getting 
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the cast there, for a rail strike was on and we (thirty strong) had to travel 
by bus. The Morning Post referred to ‘the Sandon Studios Soci iety of 
Liverpool, which seems to be a kind of Three Arts Club, and is composed 
of people with an urge to do things. There are many little communities 
of this kind to be found in cities and suburbs, but the Sandon people are a 
happier collection of talents and pursue better and rarer ambitions than 
most of their kind, that is, if a// their practices are on a level with their 
doings in opera’. I was happy to be able to assure the critic that all their 
doings had a professional quality. “This was demonstrated by the founda- 
tion on Merseyside of the Repertory Opera Company by John ‘Tobin, 

This was an organization that was unique at the time. It could not have 

happened anywhere else, not even in London, and insuflicient praise has 
been awarded to its creator, John Tobin. In the matter of producers, | 
was allotted Savitri of course, with decor and costumes by my wile, 
Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas, asuperb one-act opera, Ravel's L’ Heure [spagnole 
and de Falla’s Master Peter's Puppet Show. Other producers were allotted 
bigger, full scale operas as their responsibility. 

During this time that I was helping Holst, I was living in Wallasey, 
having been appointed to the headmastership of the Grammar School 
there, but my wife and I almost regularly spent the Easter holidays in 
London, being often the guests of Miss Vally Lasker, whose beneficence 
the College knows full well. One holiday Holst invited me to join him at 
the Queen’s Hall, where they were playing The Planets, conducted by Sir 
Adrian Boult. I was de lighted at the offer of seats for | had never heard 
The Planets. Holst’s friends, when it was spoken of, always reminded me 
of how the audience received The Planets at its first performance. ‘They 
simply refused to depart but continued to applaud vociferously. In order 
to clear the house, they had to turn out the lights. Well! the same 
happened on this occasion with Gustav and me amongst the applauding 
and recalcitrant audience. What were we todo? Was Holst to declare 
who he was?) We managed by assuming that we were ordinary folk and 
joined in the applause. ‘Vhen we took the first opportunity that occurred 
to make our escape. It was strange, but we never discussed the matter at 
all with one another afterwards. It was an incident and that was all, 
Holst disliked attention being given to himself. 

One advantage of my living in Wallascy was that we could be of 
assistance to Gustav whenever he was going to or returning from America, 

The next thing that happened between us was a plan that in the near 
future we should organize a succession of camps for young people during 
the long summer holidays, where they could join together in acting, sing- 
ing, playing instruments and so forming an orchestra. It should be 
remembered that this was a new idea at the time, ‘There were few 
school orchestras. Nothing quite like our idea had been conceived 
before. I went down to Glyndebourne in the hope of hiring the Opera 
House and spent a most useful couple of days looking over it with 
Mr and Mrs Christie who were delightful hosts. I can remember 
this well. We were standing at the back. Mr Christie said: ‘Now, 
listen’. A workman was sweeping the stage and we could hear 
nails being swept, dust, bits of wood—everything could be heard in its 
own right, as it were. Such were the acoustics that were to attend cach 
performance. But the object of my mission was never mentioned, [| 
realized that the Christies had different views on music from ours, — Ours 
were: ‘Let the children aay ’ This, however, did not alter my decision to 
move to London, where I could help i in the work of promoting a response 
to all kinds of people indulging in the joys of making music. 











Holst sent mea copy of a new opera The Wandering Scholar, an attrac- 
live work, a short one-act chamber opera, with only four characters. 
The libretto, by Clifford Bax, was founded on an incident in Helen 
Waddell’s The Wandering Scholars. Knowing the resources of the Sandon 
Studio Society, he asked me to produce it before he published it. This I 
did, not at the Sandon but at the David Lewis Theatre, which had a 
larger stage. We all enjoyed working on it, for it was a merry little theme 
and afforded good comedy parts for all the characters. Irene Eastwood, 
later known as Anne Ziegler, got her first part in this opera. She hada 
good voice and her acting was naturally inspired. 

Having completed the production I went to London to tell Gustav 
how it had gone, for he had reported that he was ill. I found him in 
a lodging house near Ealing Common. We talked about the work for 
I had a few comments to make. He made a note of them all after I had 
left him. This I know from the score I used for a later production of this 
work, He was in bed, waiting to go into hospital. I never saw him 
again. Tor me the ‘golden age’ of my life was over. 

The Editor of this Magazine was largely responsible for the con- 
cluding episodes of this saga. Within the Barnes Music Club he was 
chief singer in an opera composed by a member of the College. Another 
member of the College who was responsible for rehearsing the music was 
Lucy Reynolds. This one act opera named ‘Catherine Parr’ had a 
libretto based on a play of the same name. I had produced this play in 
Liverpool with Robert Speaight as Henry VIII and my wife as Catherine. 
But it was much more effective and more humorous as an opera than as a 
play. ‘The music added the humour. We performed it in the room ofa 
pub in Sheen which gave us just the setting that was needed. It was 
performed many times ,usually in schools in the south of England. Bar- 
bara Lane, a retired grand opera singer, brilliantly sang the part of 
Catherine, Like members of the Sandon Studios Society, its members 
began looking round for something more to do and it was in the nature of 
things that they should turn to Holst. ‘There were always Savitri, At the 
Boar’s Head and The Wandering Scholar. Vhe first and last mentioned were 
attempted in 1963 and then a miracle happened. Holst’s second home 
lay in Barnes overlooking the river, A Committee was quickly formed in 
1964 to undertake the placing on it of a plaque. ‘The Surrey County 
Gouncil did not provide plaques for houses as the L.G.C. did, so we 
decided to do it ourselves. The people chiefly in charge were the late 
Ronald Peck, who had done so much fine work in London for the benefit 
of music, Malcolm Arnold, the composer and a great admirer of Holst, 
Irene Swann, who was a devoted assistant of Holst’s even when she was at 
St. Paul’s and Mrs W. L. Hewlett, the Hon. Secretary of the Barnes 
Music Club. ‘The plaque was made and it was arranged that Imogen 
should unveil it. Then Imogen offered her services for the performance 
of a programme of her father’s music. After the unveiling ceremony she 
conducted the Jacques Orchestra and the following cast in a programme 
consisting of Savitri and At the Boar's Head—Barbara Elsy, Carolyn Maia, 
Margaret Lindsey, David Clyde, Bernard Dickerson, William Elvin, 
Donald Francke, Philip Langridge, Michael Rippon and Erich Vietheer 
who were superb in artistry and voice. The performance was given 
the support of the Arts Council, Barnes Borough Council, Watney 
Mann Ltd and private donors. All contributed to the Holst Commemor- 
ative Fund of which Irene Swann was the Chairman. 

The performance took place on November 5th and 7th, 1964 in the 
Kitson Hall at Barnes. It was a miserable place in which to present 
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anything but it was all we had and the caretaker was a helpful and kindly 
person. I alw ays used to say that everything one staged there was robbed 
of about 75% of the effect intended. However it was the finest set of 
performances we had ever achieved, thanks to Imogen. 

All had now come full circle. We had arrived at the ethos of the 

Sandon and had not only attempted an achievement of quality but we 
were, as the Morning Post had said, not only a group of people with an urge 
to do things, but we proved to be a happy collection of talents and had 
met to pursue better and rarer ambitions than most musical societies. 

This is the outcome of attempting the works of a man who was not 
only a great composer but a great teacher and one who possesses the 
fundamental virtue of all human rel tionships, fe uavenip: 

As [ sit and contemplate my time with Holst, I am reminded of his 
happy sense of humour, of his patience, of his jollity a of the quality of 
his comradeship with Vaughan Williams and the way they shared so much 
of life together. ‘There were scores of conversations and many dinners at 
the George, a pub off Hammersmith Broadway with a wonderful brand of 
sherry. Reading his life by Imogen, his daughter, I was struck by the 
fact that his major works were largely conceived in his maturity. He was 
no juvenile genius. You can feel that under his music there is a surge of 
profound thought and feeling. Being no musician myself, I select The 
Planets as the work most characteristic of him. I was to hear a superb 
performance a few years ago at the Festival Hall, conducted by Sir Adrian 
Boult. The great tunes in it and the mixture of human voices with other 
instruments in .Veplune are a perfect representation of mysticism, far out- 
reaching anything that words on the subject could do, and the unseen 
female voices in their significance ‘opening the doors on an unknown 
world’. 

In all my learning and se holarship I have never met a man who was 

» genuinely English “and whose music was so composed of a quality 
couhte h no engineer can measure, of which only Artists in words can speak 
which having fulfilled all ordinary sti indards of value, goes further and 
transcends them and reaches to the he ight where it is all suflicing in itself’ 
and needs no comparison or foreign standard of value; where not only is 
beauty truth, truth beauty, but also ‘that is all ye know on earth and all ye 
need to know’. ‘These are Holst’s own words, amply fulfilled in his music. 


‘(PLL PUT A GIRDLE ROUND ABOUT THE EARTH?’ 
The Centenary of Guglielmo Marconi—1874-1937 
This year is a prodigious one for centenaries, not only in the world of music 
but also in that of science. On page 64 of this issue we devote a short 
article to the bicentenary of the discovery and isolation of the gas oxygen 
and here we mention briefly the invention of wireless communication for 
whilst oxygen is one of the main constituents of our atmosphere, without 
which neither singer nor music itself can live, the mysterious Aither is the 
means whereby Man can cast his sounds afar to millions of listening cars, 
The man responsible for the miracle of wirelesss broadcasting, Gugliclmo 
Marconi, was born on April 25th, 1874, and to mark this centenary the 
Science Museum has already mounted an exhibition which will be open 
until about October 25th of this year. Shakespeare’s Puck only under- 
took to perform the feat of putting ‘a girdle round about the earth’ in 
forty minutes, but Marconi, in one of the many original documents on. 
display, boasted “I'll put it much quicker than that!” Next term we 
hope to publishan article on wireless transmission and its meaning to music, 
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Holst — The Mystic 
by 
ROBERT SPEARING 


Nowadays it has become fashionable to read the ‘Bhagavad Gita’. To 
surround oneself with the scents and sounds of India. To talk about 
transcendental meditation and to pretend to some knowledge of Hindu 
philosophy. But this was far from the case in 1899, when Gustav Holst 
first evinced interest in Sanskrit Literature. The philosophy of the 
‘Bhagavad Gita’ became his lifelong creed; a creed of purity and selfless- 
ness, But it was the mysticism which captivated him, rather than the 
religion itself, Forhe had‘... noreligion, whether Hindu or otherwise’, as 
his daughter tells us. 

Inevitably, Sanskrit Literature was a wealthy source to Holst. He 
even studied the language to enable him to make his own translations. 
These he used in his settings of hymns from the Rig Veda and for his early 
opera, Sita, But although he occupied himself with oriental subjects, he 
did not try to write pseudo-oriental music. He imbibed the spirit of the 
Hast, but spoke with his own clear voice. This synthesis of East and West 
is most beautifully achieved in his one-act opera, Savitri. He creates the 
authentic Indian atmosphere ofa simple, moving tale, in the setting of his 
own musical idiom, 

‘The only work in which he deliberately conjures-up oriental sounds 
is the magnificent Beni Mora Suite. This work was composed following a 
visit to Algeria in 1908. Whereas the originality of much of Holst’s 
music, especially in later years, may yet deny it performance, the neglect 
of this work is wholly unaccountable. ‘The score is vivid and atmospheric 
and already shews the mastery of orchestration of a work like The Planets. 
‘The last movement is particularly fascinating, based as it is upon a short 
ostinato figure of four notes. — Holst had heard this same phrase played 
over and over again by an Arab piper in the street near his hotel. He 
weaves around it an ingenious web of music; but totally avoids monotony. 

Holst undoubtedly had a genius for simplicity. It was natural that 
he should be intrigued by that Arab repeating his solitary phrase. He 
probably felt it contained the same pristine freshness as plainsong, which 
also held an irresistible fascination for him. Its absolute purity shines 
through in the Hymn of Jesus. 

Holst found religious inspiration not only in Sanskrit Literature, but 
also in the mystical texts of the bible, especially the Apocrypha, the 
Hymn of Jesus being taken from the Acts of St John. He had also planned to 
base a work upon the ‘Song of Solomon’, but the project never reached 
fruition, ‘The exoticism of this poem must have strongly attracted him, 
but it is useless to conjecture as to what might have been. In the Hymn of 
Jesus he found an ideal text, steeped in mystical ideas; ‘Divine Grace is 
dancing... . All things join in the Dance’. 

Certainly Holst was a visionary; but he was a highly practical man 
too, Vaughan Williams rightly affirms that ‘with all his idealism and 
mysticism, Holst has never allowed himself to become a mere dreamer’. 
He was writing, not only as a great friend, but also as his most discerning 
critic, ‘The contact between minds that Holst felt so strongly as a teacher 

contact other than that occasioned by speech, as he put it—was 
nowhere stronger than between Vaughan Williams and himself. Despite 
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an apparent divergence in their musical styles, they held a deep mutual 
respect and admiration for each other's work. If at times the one failed 
to understand the other, he never wavered from the intuitive conviction 
of the other’s rightness of purpose. At one time, Vaughan Williams had 
reservations about Eedon Heath (1927), which Holst considered his finest 
work. He felt the bold melodic outlines to be at variance with the 
essentially impressionistic nature of the work. Some years later, he 
confessed to the realization that their very boldness was vital to the 
painting of so desolate a scene. 

It was inevitable that Holst should feel at home with Hardy, to whose 
bleak landscape in “The Return of the Native’, Hedon Heath owes its 
origin. Both men shared a similar philosophy of life. ‘They both felt 
the power of natural forces; and they both saw man in a close relationship 
with them. Sentimentality has no place in such philosophy. and neither 
would own it. 

Another subject which absorbed Holst was astrology. Again it is 
highly characteristic that he should concern himself with the mysterious 
symbolism of the Universe and not its scientific nature. The Planets was 
of course the musical result; and what a mighty achievement. — It brought 
him fame and publicity, neither of which he cared for. He remembered 
the ‘Bhagavad Gita’. 

In this work Holst shewed more of himself than in any other. He 
was not only the mystic, but also the humorist; consider Mercury or 
especially Uranus. In Mars he seemed to capture the very spirit of 
aggression; and this in the years before mechanical warfare, which many 
wrongly suppose it to represent. ‘The most remarkable movement is 
Veplune. In this, Holst’s musical and philosophical thought is at its most 
transcended. At the close, as the unworldly voices fade into nothing the 
music approaches a truly mystical state. 
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Obituaries 


Dr Charles Thornton Lofthouse 
1895 — 1974 


Dr Lofthouse’s career touched music at many different points and showed 
versatility of a rare order. It started with a choristership at St Paul's 
Cathedral in 1904. In 1910 he entered the Royal Manchester College 
of music where his principal study was piano. World War I then inter- 
vened and brought him a commission in the Manchester Regiment in 
which he served on the Western Front and was twice wounded. After 
the war he entered the RCM and became a pupil of Sir Walter Parratt for 
organ, and Sir (then Dr) Adrian Boult for conducting. He also studied 
the piano with Alfred Cortot in Paris but was soon back at the RGM 
where he was invited by Sir Hugh Allen to teach in 1922, Before long 
he was appointed Director of Music at Westminster School. He also 
became deeply involved in musical activities among members of Reading 
and London Universities and conducted the London University Musical 
Society for twenty five years. 

Meanwhile he had established a reputation as accompanist and 
continuo player to the Bach Choir, first on piano and later on harpsichord. 
This connection with the Bach Choir lasted for eighteen years, from 1921 
to the outbreak of World War II in 1939, His skill, scholarship and 
imagination in this work had a powerful influence on all who were 
interested in the proper performance of Bach, ‘Throughout his life 
Bach’s music was his first love, and his lecture-recitals on its interpretation 
were of first-rate educational value. He also published some notes on 
the performance of the two and three-part Inventions. His realizations 
of thorough-bass were distinctive, yet always idiomatically sound, and 
added much to the stylishness of the Bach Choir’s performances. 

Charles was also a great admirer of Vaughan Williams, whose music 
plays a prominent part in the repertoires of the university musical socicties 
which he conducted, but it is perhaps true to say that of all his varied 
musical achievements he himself would most like to be remembered as a 
harpsichordist. By his teaching and example he played a distinguished 
part in the movement to re-establish the harpsichord as the only proper 
instrument for the performance of music originally written for it, though 
he came to harpsichord playing comparatively late in his career. He 
realized that pianoforte touch and technique would not do on the harpsi- 
chord and it must have meant much hard work to achieve mastery. But 
achieve it he did, and brought to his playing the profound musicality 
which distinguished all he did whether as pianist, organist, conductor or 
harpsichordist. With all his ability he remained modest and unassuming 
and his warm and kindly nature won him many friends. His life was 
wholly devoted to music without a thought of self-glorification and thus 
was an unfailing source of inspiration to all who came in contact with him 
in the very varied aspects of his work, not least the vast number of pupils 
he must have taught during his fifty years at College. 

GORDON JACOB 
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Cecil Edward Reid 


‘The recent tragic death of our old friend ‘Joe’ Reid, after barely seven years’ 
retirement from the post of Chief Clerk, reminded me of a previous 
appreciation just after he had left the College.* His work then was so 
closely linked with mine that I was glad to pay my tribute to him and am 
proud to be asked to do so again. 

I must add to his former attributes courage and the spirit of adventure. 
Some years ago he underwent a most serious eye operation which might 
well have led to loss of sight. Happily the result was successful and a 
calamity which would have daunted most of us in no way diminished 
his natural cheerfulness and loquacity. 

Many like to settle down, on retirement, to favoured pursuits which a 
working life has denied. Joe had other ideas. Apart from his work for 
the Union and the expert advice he continued to give his clients on Income 
‘Tax law, he courted adventure. He rarely missed the annual flights to 
the Costa Brava, Majorea or some lesser-known sun-spot, returning fit and 
well-tanned, accompanied always by his loyal wife Renée whom the 
College knows so well, Our sympathy goes out to her in her sudden 
bereavement. 

I remember our well-loved Director, Sir Keith Falkner, saying many 
years ago that the College was supremely fortunate in Possessing an 
unrivalled team of first-class half-backs: Joe Reid, Tom Manning and 
Perey Showan, ‘Their value to the RGM. has surely been incalculable 
and when the history of the College comes to be written their names and 
achievements will be remembered with pride. 

JOHN SHRIMPTON 
*ROM Magazine Easter Term 1967. 


Douglas Whittaker 


I first met Douglas Whittaker in June 1951 when he came to play in the 
LSO as a deputy ina concert at Southampton conducted by Joseph Krips. 
He had only recently arrived in this country from his native Australia. 
rom then on I knew that we would become firm friends. We seemed to 
have so much in common. Later he succeeded Geoflrey Gilbert as 
Principal Flute in the BBG Symphony Orchestra. 

Our paths crossed many times after that, although not often pro- 
fessionally; apart from the odd commercial recording it was usually on 
social occasions. 

Douglas was a man of iron with an incredible reserve of energy, an 
example being that, having left the BBG and joined the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, after an Opera at Glyndebourne he would leap on to 
his high powered motor cycle (a Norton) and drive all the way back to 
his home in Kingston. He only came off twice, but fortunately only 
strained a leg. I am sure that he never quite got over the theft of that 
machine, stolen outside Kingsway Hall. 

At his home he had magnificent recording equipment, and also a fine 
workshop where he spent much of his spare time building model boats. 

He was a very fine artist with a prodigious technique and fine singing 
tone of many colours. A master of the Classics and also Contemporary 
music. 
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I went to a Recital which he gave at the Conway Hall a short while 
ago. The entre programme was Contemporary and he played the 
Piccolo, Flute, Alto Flute and ‘Tape Recorders. A mammoth night 
which he carried off superbly. 

He had his own individual style of playing as many of us have, which 
I think is good as long as it is part of oneself and not assumed. However, 
he respected us and we respected him which was wonderful. He was the 
most generous of men. 

He joined the Savage Club in 1969 and it was at a House Dinner on 
November 30th that I last saw him. ‘There were five flautists present and 
Douglas had invited Gareth Morris as his guest. 

During the evening Gareth turned to me and said ‘Isn’t this marvel- 
lous, here we are all together, firm friends and no envy. I know of no 
other family of instruments who would get together like this’, (Except 
Brass. E.\W.) I put this to Douglas and he replied ‘I am sure that it is the 
type of music we flute players have to play. We cannot help but be 
happy’. I agree. 

Just after midnight I saw Douglas off home at the front door. I said 
“This is no time for words’ and we shook hands firmly and for a long time. 
He said ‘See you soon’, a favourite expression of his. I never did. 

He left England with his family on December 8th and returned to 
Australia as he had been offered a wonderful appointment as Head of 
Wind at Canberra University. He died on the morning that he was due 
to commence, January 10th, 1974. 

Our deepest sympathy goes to his wife Pamela and his three daughters, 
I cannot think of an artist who was so popular with his colleagues who 
think about him and miss him every day. 

EDWARD WALKER 


Henry Wilson 
1895 — 1974 


Many generations of Collegians, both professors and students, will have 
heard with great sadness of the death of Henry Wilson at the beginning of 
the year. 

The biographical facts of his life are simple. He was born in 1895 
at Leamington Spa, came to the Royal College of Music on a Warwick- 
shire County Council Scholarship in September 1912, served as an officer 
in the First World War from 1916 to 1919, returned to the College to 
resume his interrupted studies after being demobilized and left, finally, in 
1920. His professors were Sir Walter Parratt for organ and Herbert 
Sharpe for pianoforte and he also studied composition with Sir Walford 
Davies. In 1924, having meanwhile married a very talented fellow- 
student, Kathleen McQuitty, he returned to the College as Professor of 
Piano, and from then, until her death in 1964 and his retirement in 1971, 
they both continued as valued members of the teaching staff, 

On the other hand it is more difficult to paint a true picture of 
his gentle, unassuming and wholly delightful personality. He never 
drew attention to himself or aired his musical opinions unasked, and it was 
only after one had taken the trouble to penetrate bencath the modest 
exterior and got to know him really well that one realized how sound, 
shrewd and well-founded his musical judgements were. ‘There was 
always something to be gained from talking to Henry and it was a great 
pleasure to sit on an examining board or adjudicating panel with him. 
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Personally [ usually found myself in complete agreement with him, and if, 
occasionally, we differed it was always with the greatest good humour and 
tolerance on his part. 

For some years he accompanied the lessons of Raimund von zur 
Miihlen, one of the greatest lieder singers of all time and perhaps the most 
sought-after teacher of singing in London at the turn of the last century 
and during the years immediately before and after the First World War. 
I had also played for ‘Master’ as we called him and this was a great bond 
between Henry and myself. We often used to compare notes on our 
experiences and the unforgettable lessons in the art of interpretation we, 
no less than the pupils, received during those sessions. 

Looking back, perhaps his most valuable contribution to the musical 
life of the College was the series of informal lectures on the Art of Teaching 
which he gave weekly for many years for the benefit of piano students 
preparing i sit for ‘Veaching Diplomas. As well as the soundness of his 
basic eae completely free from any doctrinaire insistence on this or 
that ‘method’ or ‘system’—he had a wonderful way of breaking down 
self-consciousness and making even the shyest members of the class talk 
and develop their ideas. I cannot help feeling that every student who 
attended these classes felt in some way the richer and wiser for the experi- 
ence, and that nobody would be happier than Henry himself to know that 
the ideas and discussions he set going are still bearing fruit all over the 
world, 

ANGUS MORRISON 


EE BREATE OF LIFE 
Oxyg en’s Duocentenary 


My parting word to most singing pupils is often—‘Goodbye, be good and 
keep breathing! It is, perhaps, amazing to realize that the main sus- 
tainer of aerobic life, the gas Oxygen, was only discovered and isolated in 
laboratory experiments by Joseph Priestly in August, 1774. ‘To mark 
this duocentenary the Science Museum is mounting a special exhibition, 
commencing on July 10th, based on historical material from the Wellcome 
Institute and other bodies, with modern equipment including a real 
operating theatre. Among the historic oddities there has emerged a 
curious device called an Ammoniaphone, invented in 1884 by Dr Carter 
Moffat to cure laryngitis by the inhalation of ‘artificial Italian air’. Such 
was the interest in this instrument that the composer, Alfred Allen, was 
moved to write a song, a setting of words by Percy G. Mocatta entitled 
The Lost Votce or The Song of the Ammoniaphone. The tenor, Geoffrey 

Pogson, will sing this song at the Science Museum on the evening of July 
9th when the Exhibition will be formally opened by Dr Roger Bannister 

CBE. Readers may be interested to learn that the first verse runs thus: 


‘Yo love is sweet—but ah! how sad 
The fate of one poor lovesick lad 

Of whom I sing, that passing well, 
Did love, yet ne’er his love could tell 
For when the maiden of his choice 
He wished to woo, he'd lost his voice! 
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I clearly recall the honour of being asked as a singing student at 
College to join a colloguium, organized by Frank Howes, which was to 
discuss the ‘voice’ with particular reference to ‘What make’s a Tenor? 
Other, more distinguished participants were to be a Harley Street 
laryngologist, a senior professional singer and Mr Howes himse If Alas, 
it was eventually called off owing to the laryngologist contracting 
tonsilitis ! 

In closing, I would hasten to point out that ammonia is a very 
pungent gas, being the main constituent of The Smelling Salts and the 
atmosphere of most riding stables—so you have been warned! 


DONALD FRANCKE 


ARGM EXAMINATIOI 





S—APRIL 1974 


PILANOFORTE | Performing 
Dollery, Annette Louise 
Fulford, Lorna Elizabeth 
Haigh, Andrew Wilfred 
Tan, Melvyn 


PIANOFORTE | Teaching 
Campbell, James Frederick 
Cooper, Carol-Lynn 
Cooper (née Browon), Pauline Elizabeth 
Elliman, Maureen 
Freeman, Matthew Philip George 
Grange, Carol 
Hayes, Sandra Nanette Wallington 
Heath, Janice Annette 
Henery, Mary 
Horsfall, James Stuart Campbell 
Ifor-Jones, Hazel Eloisa 
Kacich, Diane M 
Mackle, Katrina Anne 
Pratten, Andrew Charles 
Walker, Trevor 
Walter, Christopher Robert Hugh 
White, Gillian Patricia 
Wildy, Karen Teresa 


ORGAN ( Teaching 
Aistrop, Graham Paul 


STRINGS | Performing 
Violin 
Manley, Paul John 
Violoncello 


*Baillic, Alexander W. L. 


STRINGS ( Teaching 

Violin 
Chapman, Karen Reinhold 
Cracknell, Elizabeth Ann 
Harper, Beatrice 
Hawkins, Judith Anne 
Martin, Sheila Wendy 
Salmon Mary Rose Waring 
Waterfield, Margaret Ann 

Viela 
Shaxson, Juliet Ann 
Thyer, Sally Anne 

Viel: mncello 
Armstrong, Krist] Anne 
Barritt, Christopher 
Del Mar, Jonathan 
Dickinson, Ruth Hilary 
Gauder, Jan Elise 
Wykes, Susan Armorel 

Double Bass 
Drury, Lesley 


WOODWIND AND BRASS (Performing) 
Flute 
Joyce, Laurence Arthur 
Robeson, Valerie Anne 
Oboe 
Ward, Leila 
White, Michael John 
Clarinet 
Saunders, Helen Louise 
Bassoon 
*Holland, Jonathan Robin Thurston 
Trumpet 
Meeks Michael Ray 


WOODWIND AND BRASS (Teaching) 

hlute 

*Barany, Pamela Jean 

Cable, Susan Ann 

Pringsheim, Anthony 
Oboe 

Smyth, Susan Catherine 
Clarinet 

Palman, Richard Lionel 

Plumb, Mary 
Bassoon 

Bailey, Hilary Anne Francesca 
Trumpet 

Butcher, Jonathan Charles 

Perkins, David Christopher 
Trombone 

Hathway, Kevin Paul 

Willin, Robert Keith 


SINGING (Performing) 
Bowen, William Roy 
Gibson, Rodney D. 
Hopton, Yvonne Mary 
Kwella, Patrizia 
Mayfield, Jane 
Presant, Sally Eileen 


SINGING (Teaching) 
Powell, Rosalind Margaret 


GUITAR (Performing) 
Hooper, Nicholas Timothy 


GUITAR (Teaching) 
Ramirez, Charles 


* Passed with Honours 
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Opera and Concert Programmes 
Easter Term 1974 


THE BACH FESTIVAL 
March 25th 


Vrelude and Fugue in D major for Organ, BWY 5 42, Keith John A Musical Offering, BWV 1079, prepared 
for performance by Millicent Silver; Jolin Francis, Flute: Sarah Francis, Oboe and Cor Anglais: Cecil James, 
bassoon; Lionel Bentley, violin; Marjorie Lempfert, viola; Anna Shuttleworth. ‘cel/ ent Silver, Aarpsi- 


chord; directed by John Francis. Motet, Sing ye to the Lord, BWV 225, The Parry Choir tirected by Kriss 
usmanis 





March 25th, ‘The Goldberg Variations GEORGE MALCOLM, harpsichord. 


March 26th. The First Chamber Orchestra, leader Geoffrey Lynn; continuo player 
Robert Woolley; conductor Harvey Phillips. 


Contrapuncti Land XI from the Art of Fugue, BWV L080. Brandenburg Concerto No. 4 in G for Violin, 
two Plutes, Strings and Continuo, BWV 1049. Soloists Geolfrey Lynn, Catherine Saunders and Philippa 
Davies; conducted by Russell Harris. Concerto in A minor for four Pianos and Strings, BWY 1065, Bach- 
Vivaldi, Angus Morrison, John Barstow, Yitkin Seow and Ronan Magill. Concerto in B minor for Four \ iolins, 
Strings and Continuo, op. 5, no. 10, Vieald, Hugh Bean, Jean Fletcher, Frances Mason and Barbara WW estphal, 
Recitative and Aria from the Peasant ( antata, BWV 212—Good fellows, be merry’, Andrew Golder—Baritone. 
Suite no, Sin D, BWV LO6u, 





March 27th. ‘THE BACH GANTATA GHOIR and THE SECOND CHAMBER 
ORCHESTRA Leader Jonathan Martin, Continuo Players Christopher Brayne and 
Robert Woolley, Conducted by Denys Darlow. 


CANTATA no, 00, Bin feste Bury ist unser Gott; Kathleen Livingstone, Sopran 9; Mark Elliott, Alte; Richard 
Brabrooke, Tenor; Nigel Leonard, Bau. CANT ATA no. 159, Schet, wir geh’n hinauf gen Jerusalem; Fiona 
Kirn, Altos Brian Parsons, Tenors Ledward Thornton, Bass, 


March 27th, THE OPERA SCHOOL. Leader of the Orchestra—Jonathan Martin: 
Gonducted by Richard Austin, 


*Coflee and Qupid’ The Coffee Cantata [dited by Charles Sanford Terry Schlendrian (an old fogey)— 
Patrick Wilkes, Lteschen Uns daughter Jennifer Samson, //ans (her lover Peter Jeffes, Chorus—Richard 
Brabvooke, Servants Robina Bader and Patricia MeCGord, Page Yolanda Vidal; Wedding guests and notarie 
Virginia Cox, Kathleen Parker, Mair Davies, Joy Roper, Hugh Beaman, Paul Burrows, Stephen Dowson, 
Peter Lewis, Brian Parsons, Christopher Ross; Coffee Wenches—Ann Beec ham, Annette Bisdorfl, Helen Field, 
Hliine Hammond, Hilary Sugar Dan ¢ and Chorus Movement — Margaret Rubel, Produced by Joyce Wodeman 
Production” Manager Pexywy ‘Vaylor, Stage Manager-Shirley Hall, Wardrobe Marjorie Stanford. Student 
Kepetiters William Lewis, Paul Prickett, Paul Searle-Barnes and Stephen Wilder, 






March 28th. ‘Vhe First Orchestra nd Choral Class. Leader—Pcter Eddy; Conducted by 
David Willcocks. 

MASS in B Minor, — Caroline Friend Soprano; Margaret Cable—Contralto; Neil Jenkins—Ten r; Glyn 
Davenport Bass-baritone; lan Hare Chamber organ; Richard Popplewell Organ. 
Vhe performance was given in Westminster Abbey by kind permission of the Very Reverend The Dean. 





THE OPERA SCHOOL Wc IRKSHOP 
March 12th 


GOST FAN TUTTE—AMozart, Final Scenes from Act 1. F filtgi--Robina Badger, Dorabel Joy Roper 
Despina Jennifer Samson, Ferrando—Brian Parsons, Guglielmo—Stephen Dowson, Den Alfons Martin 
MeEvoy.  Pianist—Paul Searle-Barnes; Conducted by Richard Austin; Produced by—Marion Studholme. 
Vhe Groquet Party A Mime Play by Margaret Rubel, to music by Waldteufel. Produced by—-Margaret Rubel. 
The Hostess Wathleen Parker, The Host Patrick Wilkes, The Expert Player—Patricia McCord, The Colonel 
Peter Lewis, The Curate—Peter Jetles, His Fianeée—Mery) Drower, His Sister—Virginia Cox, The Lady of the 
Manor Mair Davies, Her Little Girl Jennifer Samson, The Nervous Young Man Martin McEvoy Pianist: 
Carol Welly, DON PASQUALE Donteetli. Scene from Act Il. Produced by—Marion Studholme. Noring 
Robina Badger. Don Pasquale Christopher Ross. Pianist; William Lewis, Ce by: Paul Searle- 
Barnes. DIE FLEDERMAUS Johann Strauss, Act I. English version by Christopher Hassall. Gabriel 
Von Misenstein——Richard Brabrooke, Rosalinda—Hu Wife—Patricia McCord. — Alfredo—Her Singing Teacher and 
former Suitor—-Peter Jetles, Adele-Her Maid—Kathleen Parker. Dr Blind-A Solicitter—Brian Parsons. Dr 
Kalke-A Notary Paul Burrows. Ci 1 Frank-Prison Governor—Stephen Dowson. Pranist: Paul Prickett. 
Conducted by Paul Searle-Barnes, Produced by Giuseppe Sorbello. Narrations by Paul Burrows. 


March 13th 


DON PASQUALE Dont Scene from Act III. Produced by Marion Studholme. Don Pasquale 
Christopher Ross, Dr 2 sta——-Peter Lewis. Pianist: Stephen Wilder. Conducted by William Lewis. 
IWELETIE NIGHT Shakespeare, I, Seene IIT; Act HIT, Scene IV. Prod by Joyce Wodeman. Sir 
Toby Belch—Patrick Wilkes. Str Andrec Aguecheck—Richard Brabrooke. » @ clown—Paul Burrows. 
Maria, Countess Olivia's Gentlawo Annette Bisdorff. Afalvolio, Countess Olivia's Stewa: Stephen Dowson 
\ct_ TL) and Christopher Ross (Act IID. Fi Brian Parsons. Servant—Josephine Cook. THE 
GROQUET PARTY. Credits as on March 12th except that certain cast changes were:— The Curate’s 
Sister Joy Roper. The Lady of the Manor—Hilary Sugar. The Nervous Young Man—Richard Brabrooke. 
MADAM BUTTERELY—Puccini. Scene from Act UP; ¢ by Marion Studholme. Madam Butterf: 
(Cho-Cho-San)——Meryl Drower,  Suzuki—Mair Davies. Gero A Marriage Broker)—Peter Jeffes. F 
Stephen Wilder. Ce ed by William Lewis. GOSI FAN TUTTE Final Scenes from f. 
Produced by Marion Studholme. Fiordiligi—Virginia Cox. Dorabella—Hilary Sugar. Despine—Jennifer 
Samson, Ferrando——Richard Brabrooke. Gugltelmo—Paul Burrows. Den Alfonso— Christopher Ross. 
Pianist: Stephen Wilder. ¢ ted by Richard Austin. .Varrations by Frank Stinton. 
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CONCERTS 





> Peter Eddy. Con r Mer Bryan Balkwill, 


Concerto for Cello and Orchestra (1940)— Ain 
or, op. 93—Shostakooteh 





February l4th. First Orchestra. 
Two Noct Fétes. b) Nuages— Debus 


Alexand Symphony no. 10 in I 





P 
mith, 






February 19th. The Second Orchestra. Jeader: Paul Barritt*. Conductor—Mr 
Norman del Mar. 








Concerto Grosso for Strings i r op. 6, no. 3 Hande Symphony no. 3 in Po Brakes. Symphonie 
Concertante for Piano an t op. 60-——Stymanowsht, Jan Latham-Koenig* Aria for Soprano and 
Orchestra, Die Lorele ¢ Tomkinson?. Rhapsody, Espana Chabrier. 





February 12th. The First Chamber Orchestra. Leader: Geoffrey Lynn. Conducted by 
Mr Harvey Phillips. 


Idyll, for String Orchestra—Jandteh. Sinfonia Concertante for Oboe, Clarinet, Hor n, Bassoon and Orches« 
tra, K. Anh Mozart, Leila Ward, Helen Saunderst, Michael Dore and Jonathan Holland, Pavane, for 
ll Orchestra—Fauré. Symphony no. 104 in D (The 1 











faydin. 





February 27th. The Second Chamber Orchestra. leaders Jonathan Martin, 
Conducted by—Mr Harvey Phillips. 
Overture: Dic Zauberflote—Mezart. On hearing the first cuckoo in Spring Delius, Piano Concerto no, 2 


in B flat—Beethoven, Philip Lange. First movement conducted by—William Lewis, second David Atkinson, urd 
Simon Nicholls*. Serenade for String Orchestra— Teh wht. Classical Symphony -Prodofiew, 








February 26th. The Wind Symphony Orchestra. Jeeders David Campbell. Con- 
ducted by—Mr Philip Cannon. 


Symphony —Hindemith. Theme and Variations, op. 43a—Schonberg. Concerto for Piano and Wind Tnstrus 
tents Stravinsky, Franzpeter Goebels. Suite Frangaise—Milhaud, ‘The BBC recorded this concert, 





January 24th. The Director's Gencert. To celebrate the centenearies of Cornelius 
Suk, Ives, Holst and Schonberg, 

‘From the Steeples and Mountains’—/ees (1874-1953). Felicity Robinson, Stephen Webberley, Malcolm 
Neale and Martin Gibson— Bells Martin Ings Trumpet; Henry Hardy Teaches Conducted by My 
Stephen Savage. Four Songs for Baritone and Piano /ves, (a) Elégie, (b) Circus Band, (e) Two littl 
flowers, (d) General William Booth’s entrance into Heaven. Randall Staley and Paul Armstrong*. Pour 
Pieces for Violin and Piano, op. 17—Suk (1874-1935), (a) Quasi ballata (b \ppassionato, fo) Un poco 
d) Burleske. Mr Jaroslav Vandéek and Michacl Redshaw*. Uhree Songs for Baritone and Piano (a) 
ter, (b) Ein Ton (ce) Abendgefuhl; Duet for Contralto and Baritone, Ein Wort der Liebe — Cornelius 
+1874 Andrew Golder—Baritone; Fiona Kimm*—Contralto; Yitkin Scow*®— Piano. ‘Terzetto for 
Flute, Oboe and Viola—Hoelst (1874-1934), Philippa Davies*, Christopher O'Neal and Roger Chase*, 
Four Songs for Contralto and Piano—Holst. (a) The Heart Worships, (b) Vac (Speech) (oe) Maruts (Storm- 
clouds—from the Vedie Hymns), (d) Soft and gently Fiona Kimm* and Stephen Wilder*, Four Sonwe 
for Baritone and Piano to words by Humbert Wolfe Holst, (a) Vhinus lovelier, (b) The thought, Ce) 
Journey's end, (d) The floral bandit; Richard Morton and Stephen Wilder*, Phantasy for Violin and 
Piano—Schonberg (1974-1951); Miss Sylvia Rosenberg and Mr Oliver Davies Nachtwandl Bretillied 
for Soprano, Piccolo, Trumpet, Side Drum and Piano Schénbergs Meryl Drower® Soprano; Glennda 
Dove —Preeole; Martin Ines Trumpet; Stephen Webberley — Stde Drum; Mr Oliver Davies — Piano, 











February 21st. Concert in the Museum 

Ruth Dyson Harpsichord; Francis Baines — fluray gurdy, pipe and tabor; Philippa Davies 
Flute; Diana Poulton English Guitar; Christopher Blood Avyed Bugle; Oliver Davies 
Piano; Derek Schaaf—Clarinet: Meryl Drower Soprano; Mark Vitz-Gerald— Contra 
bassophon; Michacl Meeks—Cornet. 

1). Harpsichord: Italian (?),¢1580. Baletto detto H Marino; Baletto Favorito Anonymous, ‘“Vhe Queene's 


Alman from The Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, (1620), William Byrd. ‘Why aske you?" from "Parthenia’ 
1615 Jokn Bull, (2) Pipe and Tabor; French, 18th Century, Provencal Volk Music, (3) Ilurdy- 





Gurdy: Varquain, Paris, 1742. a) French folk music. b) Air from La Belle vielleuse, methode pour 
apprendre faciliment a jouer de la vielle (1873 Michel Corrette (2-2), (4) Flute: Gahusac, London, ¢1 7080, 
Sonata Op. 6. no. 6 in G——Narl Frieterich Abel. Harpsichord by Ferdinand Weber Dublin, 1775, (5) 
English Guitar: John Preston, London, ¢1775. (a) French Minuet, (b) A Lesson by Morelli, (c) ady 


Coventry’s Minuet—from Compleat Instructions for the Guitar Longman and Broderip (1776). (6) Keyed 
Bugle: Joseph Greenhill, London, ¢1825, ‘Tu, che a Dio spiegasti’ (Lucia dt Lammermoor) Donizeth, 
Square piano by Clementi and company, London, ¢1825, (7) Clarinet Cramer and company, London, 
1830, “Gratias agimus tibi’ aria with clarinet obbligato—Pietro Allesandro Guglhtdmt,, (1728-1804), (8) 
Flute: Clementi and company, London, ¢1825. Fantasia No, 1. in which are introduced the airs of ‘La ci 
darem’ and “Roslyn Castle’ with an introduction and bolero—Charles Nicholson, (1795-1837), (9) Contra- 
bassophon: Alfred Morton, London, 1876. March in C minor Johann Gottlieb Naumann, (1741-1801), 
Upright piano by Bluthner, Leipzig, 1891. 10) Cornet: J. H. Ebblewhit, London, e100, Le Cornet. 
Polka for cornet and piano— Jean-Baptiste Arban, (1825-1889), 





February 5th. The Bach Cantata Choir and Orchestra Leader Susan Daviest ; 
Conducted by—Mr Denys Darlow; Organ Continuo Christopher Brayne; /arpsichord 


Continuo—Robert Woolley. 

Cantata for five-part Chorus, Strings and Continuo: ‘All solch dein Gut wir preisen — Buxtehude. Vassion 
Cantata for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, Bass soli, four part chorus, Strings and Continuo: ‘Dien edles Herz’ 
Buxtehude, Virginia Cox, Rosalind Powell, Richard Skinner and Patrick Wilkes. Cantata for two Sopranos, 
three-part Chorus, Strings and Continuo: ‘Lauda Sion Salvatorem’ Buxtehude, Linda Marshall and 
Barbara Wade. Cantata 161: ‘Komm, du siisse ‘Todesstunde’ Bach, Fiona Kimm?* Alto; Vichard 
Brabrooke— Tenor. Psalm 12 for Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Bass soli, four-part Chorus, Strings and Continuo 
— Goldberg, Kathleen Livingstone*, Fiona Kimm®, Brian Parsons and David Harpham. 
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March 14th. Concert of Baroque Music 

Nicholas Hayley, Polly Waterfield Baroque Violins; Annette Isserlis, Martin Heath, Timothy Crawford, 
John Dupré Viols; Michelle Winters, Sarah Coleman, Adelaide Brown, Jill Anderson, Sally Owen, Leila 
Ward — Recorders; Jonathan Holland Baroque Bassoon (generously lent by the Philip Bate teaching museum 
of Oxford University); Carol Cooper Harpsichord. 

Sonata pro tabula a l0— Biber. Iwo Canzonets: (a) O sia tranquillo il mare; (b) Chiome d’oro—Monteve di, 
Richard Brabrooke, Brian Parsons Tenors. Fantasy and Air in C a 6—Wilham Lawes. Three Parts on a 
Ground Purcell, Concerto for Harpsichord and Strings in D, BWV 1054—Ba Robert Woolley. Prelude, 
Allemande and Courante for Baroque Lute—Dufaut. Concerto Grosso in D minor—Vis Members of 
the Concertante Alison Bury, Polly Waterfield and Caroline Brown 

















March 7th, ‘The Twenticth Century Ensemble. Leader—Barbara We stphal; Directed 
by -Mr Edwin Roxburgh and Mr Stephen Savage. 


Jeux Vénitiens Lutoslawski, conducted by Mr Roxburgh. Integrals, for small orchestra and percussion 
Varese, conducted by Woussell Harris. Divertimento for String Orchestra—Bartok, conducted by Mr Savage. 


February 6th. Serata Italiana 

Prologue to ‘Orfeo’ Monteverdi, Paul Barritt*, Robert Pool}, Polly Waterfield —Violins ; Judy Manning 
Viola; Jonathan Del Marcello continuo; Richard Blac kford}—Aarpsichord continuo. Aria and Two Neapoli- 
tan Songs: (a) O delle mie speranze (La Dorinda) — Cavalli. (b Giovanniello and (c) Passariello—Guercia, 
Rosemary [kin Soprano; Barry Jobling Piano. ‘Two Arias for Soprano and Piano: (a) Col piacer della mia 
fede (Arsilda Regina di Ponto) and (b Sposa son disprezzata (Bajazet Vivaldi, Deborah Goody and Barry 
Jobling, ‘Two ariettas for Soprano and Piano: (a i promessa (Les Soirées Musicales)—Rossimi, and (b 
I fervido desiderio. Bellini, Beverley McLean and Stephen Wildert. Aria for Soprano and Piano: Io son 
L'umile ancella (Adriana Lecouvreur)— Cilea, Josephine Cook and Stephen Wildert. Aria for Soprano and 
Pianos L pastori (Cinque Liriche) Pieced, Vlizabeth Gronow} and Robert Woolley. Two ariettas for 
Soprano and Pianos (a) UH bareainolo (Nuits d'été a Pausilippe) and (b) La ninna nanna (Un hiver A Paris 
Doniceti, Sally Burgess and Matthew Freeman. ‘Two nocturnes for Soprano and Mezzo-Soprano: (a) I 
iuramento and (b) L'aurora (both from Nuits d'été a Pausilippe Donizetti, Hilary Sugar, Diane Kacich 
and Stephen Wildert. “l'wo ariettas for Soprano and Piano: (a) Vanne, 0 rosa fortunata and (b) Per picta, 
bell’ idol mio (both from Sei Ariette di Camera Bellini, Sarah Dunstant and Gillian Lee. Aria for 
Coloratura Soprano and Pianos: Qui la voce (1 Puritani Bdlim, Yvonne Hopton and Stephen Wildert. 
Iwo arias for Soprano and Piano: (a) Pace, Pace, mio Dio La Forza del Destino) and (b) Ave Maria 
(Otello) Verdi, Lois Holt and Carol Wells. ‘Two Arias for Baritone and Piano: (a) Sacra la scelta (Luisa 
Miller) — Verdi and (b) La donna russa (fedora) Giordano, Stephen Dowson and Angela Mullbauer. Two 
ariettis for Mezzo-Soprano and Pianos (a) Deh, pietosa, oh Addolorata (Sei Romanze) and (b) Stornello 
(Album-Piave)— Verdi, Susan Cochrane and Barry Jobling. Aria for Soprano and Piano: Senza mamma 
(Suor Angelica) Pucant, Hilary Sugar and Stephen Wildert. Love duct from ‘Madama Butterfly’ 
Puccini, Jean Wilkinson Soprano; Robert Ramus} — Tenor; John Stafford — Piano 





January 22nd, ‘The McCarthy Choir and Orchestra. Conducted by— John McCarthy 
Canto de Grenada Trad, Windmills of your mind Bergmann. Waltzing to Melodies—7. Strauss. Zemer 
Lach and Black is the colour of my true love's hair Trad. Gypsies, tramps and thieves Stone. Sunrise, 
sunset Bock, April in Portugal—Ferrao. Love Story—Lat, Cavalry of the Steppes—Trad. Sweet 
Hingerbread man Le Grand, Gratification Sherman. 

The Boy Friend (Concert Version)—Sandy Wilson. Hortense Mary Lloyd Davies; Nancy—Meryl Drower: 
Polly Caroline Clack; Tony Richard Brabrooke; Bobby —Gareth Davies; Maisie—Helen Watkins; Madame 
Dubonnet and Fay Lindsay John; Peter —Peter JetYes; Lord Brockhurst—Nigel Waugh. 








January 17th, Chamber Concert 

Duo no, | for Violin and Viola in G major, K423—\Mo cart, Barbara Westphal and Julian Shaw. Sonata for 
Hlute and Piano in D major, op, 94-—Prokofier, Glenda Dove* and Annette Dollery. Six Songs for Soprano 
and Piano: (a) Die Nacht (b) All mein Gedanken (c) Die Verschwiegenen (d) Standchen (¢) Heimkehr (f) 
Tat gesagt — bleibt's nicht dabei Strauss, Meryl Drower*® and Stephen Wildert. Sonata for Piano in C, op. 
53 (Waldstein)— Beethoven, Yitkin Seow*. 


January 31st. Chamber and Choral Goncert. Conducted by—John Lambert 

Mass, L*homme armé (1450) — Dufay. (Pirst performance of this preparation by John Lambert), The Vocal 
Ensemble with Richard Bolley Glockenspiel; Anthony Sadler—Bells; Timothy Raymond Organ; David 
Sutton—ocibraphone. Continuum, for Harpsichord Ligeti, Robert Woolley. ‘Two Songs to poems by Nigel 
Barnard — Nicholas Hooper, (first performance) (a) Suspended moments and (b) Drummer. Sally Presant 
Mezco-Soprano and Nicholas Hooper —Gutlar, ‘O Rosa Bella’ (15th century) — Dunstable (first performance 
of this preparation by John Lambert), The Vocal Ensemble with Anthony Sadler and Jacob Lindberg — 
Guitars; Richard Bolley—Celesta; Timothy Raymond Organ. Improvisations for two pianos—Richard 
Holley and John Lambert, “Two Studies for Organ: (a) Harmonies and (b) Coulée— Ligeti, (first performance 
in this country), ‘Timothy Raymond. Le Chant des Oyseaux (¢1529) Janequin, The Vocal Ensemble. 





* denotes Scholar tdenotes Associated Board Scholar $denotes Exhibitioner 


F. J. Milner & Sons Ltd., Brentford, Middlesex 
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